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The God who sent these trosts of age 

To cover the fire that’s ever young, 

Who furrowed my brow like a folded page, 
Said: “Wilt thou die with my hymn unsung? 
Travel by land and hasten by sea 

With the paschal song of humanity!” 


So I, with wavering art and skill, 

With strings halt loosened, or over tense, 
Stand on the summit of Mars’ red hill 
And view the wonders of Providence. 

“I wist not, Lord, that vision grand 
Would find my flesh in this living land.” 


Like the truant prophet, whose will perverse 
The leaping monster of ocean quelled, 

Like careless Balaam, brought to curse, 
Who mutely the heights of God beheld, 

Me, the Almighty message found, 

Witless of consecrated ground. 


I see the dark Egyptian days— 

I feel the sorrow that dares no sound— 

I track through the desert’s burning ways 
The feet that thorns and pebbles wound, 
While they who mock at the captive’s prayer 
Harbor the death-angel unaware. 


Heavy with hope I hear a hymn; 

The crystal tear-drops of dusky Night, 
Sown to our eyes in distance dim, 
Would thus the love of God indite, 

If some lost Pleiad, held in chains, 
Should breathe the secret of her pains, 


Oh! patient labor, waiting long, 

Hearts purged of anger’s coarse alloy, 
Your moan oi grief was a battle-song, 
You sowed in sorrow to reap in joy; 
But many a mother’s son went down 
Before your manhood’s outraged crown. 


Terrible grew the black man’s face 
When God’s stern justice shone therein ; 
We fought the fight of the captive race, 
Smote in each other the twofold sin. 
Until, the murderous contlict o’er, 

The slave had risen, to sink no more, 


Beneath the shade of the lofty dome 

Whose summit glitters in Freedom’s sun, 
He has the lordly right to come 

And see the web of state begun; 

Or, through the limits of the land, 

To point its lapses with iron hand. 

I turned my lyre to Rachel’s tears, 

Their fountain draining her bosom cleft; 
Isaid: “There is help in the flitting years, 
In death that gathers the loves bereft ; 

The spring will gladden the soldiers’ graves 
Like a fair ship glancing o’er sullen waves.” 
I said: “Rise up and weep no more, 

Thy dead are risen in God’s great thought; 
The land rejoices from shore to shore, 

The earth is glad for the good deed wrought; 
No isle so dim in some far-off sea 

But throbs with the promise of liberty.” 


And you who have given the costly prize 

Of pain and peril you only know, 

Who looked on the fallen with tearless eyes, 
And asked: “What further may we bestow ?” 
Have gained for the future an undreamed good, 
The high alliance of motherhood. 


Your fiery hearts shall gird the globe 
With living circles of love and care; 
Your velvet fingers shall tend and probe 
The ills that ripen to man’s despair; 
Your lifted music shall softly bring 


Oh! hear my word, ere I lay aside 

The poet’s office of one grand day: 

Ill comes to human passion and pride, 
While meekness and patience win their way 
To where the heavens bend down to kiss 
The holy heights of human bliss. 


And this is the sentence I recall 
For all the working world to hear; 
“No sparrow in God’s love is small, 
No mite forgotten in his meed;’’ 
And, as I pondered its meaning well, 
Silence, to keep my musing, fell. 

— Independent. 





MASS CONVENTION 


— OF THE— 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY 1TH AND 12TH. 


A Mass CoNVENTION for the advocacy of Woman 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Novy. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New York 
during anniversary week, in STEINWAY HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address. 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to uddress the convention :— 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, PHEBE A, HANAFORD, 
JULIA WARD Howe, JOHN WHITEHEAD, 

Wm. Lioyp GARRISON, HANNAH M, T. CUTLER, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, OscaR CLUTE, . 
RoBert COLLYER, Apa C. BowLEs, 

Lucy STONE, GILES B. STEBBINS, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH K.CHURCHILL, 
Mary GREW, GILBERT HAVEN, 
JAMES B, BRADWELL, T. W. Hieainson, 
CELIA BURLEIGH, OLIVER JOHNSON, 
ROWLAND CONNOR, Moses Coir TYLER, 
Mary F. DAvis, AARON M. POWELL, 
STEPHEN 8. Foster, MIRiAM M. COLeE, 
Moses Coit TYLER,’ Wma. HENRY CHANNING, 
GEo. W. JULIAN, Isaac H. STURGEON. 

Other distinguished speakers are expected, and will 
be announced hereafter. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 

Lucy STonzE, Chairman Executive Committee, 





VOTING AND FIGHTING. 

One of the popular objections to Woman Suffrage ig 
the inability of women to perform military duty. “If 
women vote they must fight.” “If women, as voters, 
may help to plunge the nation into war, they must stand 
ready to shoulder the musket,” etc., ete. 

The sophistry is clearly exposed by such occurrences 
as the following, which took place last week :— 





“James Kerrigan, of the Fourth Ward of this city, and 
Edward Touhey of Williamsburgh, were matched for a 
prize-tight, to take place yesterday at Charles Island, a 
short distance trom Milford, Conn, The great numbers 
of rowdies invading the small Connecticut towns en the 
New Haven Road on Monday night alarmed the resi- 
dents, who called for help. Under direction of the 
Sheritfof Milford, sanctioned by Gov. Jewell, Col. Brad- 
ley of the 2d Regiment ordered out three companies of 
the New Haven wilitia, and went by special train to 
Milford, where he captured 80 of the roughs, Kerrigan 
among them. They were put in box freight cars until 
a train could be made for New Haven, whither they 
were all transported and safely lodged in jail. 

A chartered boat, leaking badly, and loaded with 
roughs on their way to witness the prize-fight, put in at 
Bridgeport at noon yesterday. A company of militia 
and the police of the place met the rowdies, but as they 
committed no breach of the peace, they were allowed to 
leave the city in the cars. The conductor being unable 
to collect any fares, ran the train on a side track, 
switched off the engine and ran on to Norwalk, where 
he telegraphed for help. Two military companies from 
New Haven came on, but the roughs had dispersed 
about the fields, and but four were arrested, The four 
were sent on to New Haven. 

Another account ‘says: The crowd sacked many 
houses in Milford; robbed people in the streets; and 
was one of the most desperate gangs that ever left New 
York. ‘The tive military companies attended promptly, 
and at one time a severe fight was thought imminent. 
The roughs will have a hearing before Judge Robinson 
to-morrow morning.” . 


This gang of ruffians is the representative of a large 
class of men who are preéminently qualified to perform 
military duty. Are they also preéminently qualified to 
vote? 

Every rascal of them helps to elect the representa- 
tives who make laws for our wives and daughters. And 
if, not content with voting once, many of these scamps 
are in the habit of voting repeatedly at the same elec- 
tion, who shall blame them? They are also in the 
habit of fighting repeatedly. Better still. They set 
everybody and everything to fighting wherever they go, 
They get up cock-fights, rat-fights, and dog-fights. 
They fight with their wives, with each other, with the 
police, with the unhappy farmers of the peaceful State 





The echo of songs that the angels sing. 


of Connecticut, with bad whiskey, with bad habits, 


with the laws of nature, the laws of man and the laws 
of God. In short, they fight all the time. 

Therefore, upon election days, they vote all the time, 
first under one name, then another, first in their own 
Ward, then in the Ward adjoining. Let no one blame 
them. They only practise what others preach. “Fight- 
ing and voting, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Under this new régime of “the cartridge box, the 
jury box and the ballot box united,” it will not be sur- 
prising if the boxers get the upperhand, and if the wo- 
men and other inoffensive individuals find themselves in 
a partieularly bad box! And not women alone. Min- 
isters of the gospel will be at a discount henceforth in 
American politics. As followers of “the Prince of 
Peace,” they have an absurd prejudice against murder. 
They are not generally addicted to fisticulfs. Unless, 
indeed, they resemble the fighting Scotch parson de- 
scribed in the life of Dr. Adam Clarke, who, being griev- 
ously insulted, suddenly doffed his clerical habiliments, 
dashed them upon the ground, and “went for’ his an- 
tagonist, exclaiming—“Divinity, lie thou there; and 
thou, McClurg, do for thyself!” 

Doctors of laws will be excluded from suffrage of 
course. For the Roman tells us “Inter arma silent 
leges.” That is to say, “In a government of prize fight- 
ers, let laws and lawyers keep silence.” 

Praciioners of the healing art will be disfranchised. 
Becau-e the very object of their contemptible profes- 
sion is to nullify the results of the glorious art of in- 
flicting wounds. 

Greeley and Bryant and Bennett and Marble may 
continue to write able editorials. But they must not 
vote any more, because they are over forty-five years of 
age, and therefore exempt from military duty. More- 
over, they are peaceful in their habits and’ pursuits and 
are quite unfit for soldiers. 

Under the new system of “voting upon a fighting 
qualification,” there is, however, one class of our citi- 
zens who will fare badly. Our unhappy bondholders 
will soon cease to receive either interest, or principal. 
For “attractions are proportional to destinies.” The 
belligerent instincts of the voters will be reflected in 
the government. Henceforth war will be our normal 
condition, and military supremacy our manifest destiny. 

Woman Suffrage means Peace, because women in- 
stinctively shrink from bloodshed and brutal violence. 
But Fighting Suffrage means perpetual war and the 
permanent supremacy of Brute Force. No stream can 
rise higher than its fountain. 

Alas for the nation, which makes the right to vote 
coincident with the ability to fight! H. B. B. 

NEw York, April 13, 1870. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. 

The lightning messenger has ere this borne to you 
the welcome news, that the Legislature of this noble 
State has taken the first step towards the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. A bill has passed both houses, by a 
large majority, striking the word “male” from our State 
Constitution. Quietly, almost silently, has this been 
done, with little discussion or opposition in the House 
and without any debate in the Senate. And they have 
done this on their own motion, and from their own con- 
victions, without petition, convention or association on 
the part of the women of the State! But think not 
that the women are indifferent. The cause has many 
earnest, able, working friends among them, and they 
gratefully appreciate the efforts of our law-makers to do 
them justice—tardy though it be. V 

Although the present Legislature has taken the first 
step towards securing suffrage to woman, we are yet 
far from the full accomplishment of the work. The 
Constitution of this State requires that the question be 
submitted to the next Legislature for ratification, and if 
confirmed by that body it then goes to the people. As 
the Legislature meets only Once in two years, three 
years must elapse before the question cat. ve fully acted 
upon and settled by a vote of the electors. This seems 
a long way off, yet it is probably better so, as it will be 
more sure of success than if acted on sooner. Public 
sentiment is rapidly growing in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, and, I trust, will in that time be ripe for action in 
the right direction, and by overwhelming majorities. 
Meantime, we have much to do to enlighten the people, 
and prepare them for the great change to be effected by 
woman’s emancipation. The old workers in the cause, 
the able speakers and pleaders who have labored so 
faithfully in other States, must come to our aid. The 
tield is nearly ripe for the harvest, but we need laborers 
to go up and down among the people, scattering words 
of truth to dissipate what of doubt, darkness and preju- 
dice yet remains. No other field is now more inviting 
—uno other gives greater promise of success. 

I have just returned from a trip to our capital city, 
where | had the pleasure of taking by the hand many 
of the noble men who voted for the bill. All are san- 
guine of the final success of the measure; but they say 
we have got to work for it, meantime. I am glad to 
find the women of Des Moines wide awake and earnest 
in the matter. A meeting for conference was held 
while I was there, in the parlors of a friend, and they 
have in contemplation an organization of the women of 
that city at an early day. I was much pleased with the 
spirit manifested, and hope to hear good things from 
them hereafter. There are a few local organizations of 


probably grow out of a convention to be held sometime 
during the season. We greatly need leaders, and I much 
hope the urgency of the case will bring them forward. 
Many are looking to and calling upon me for help and 
counsel,and I greatly regret that poor health forbids my 
doing much besides what I can do with my pen, or in a 
quiet way. I trust others will rise ap among us, and 
that the editors of the JouRNAL will make Iowa their 
stumping ground at no distant day. 

It is just possible that a Constitutional Convention 
will be held in this State next fall; and if so the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage will probably come before it, 
and if passed upon favorably, go then at once to the peo- 
ple. But as there is no necessity for such Convention 
other than this, it probably will not be called. The 
friends of our cause think it better to let the matter 
take its regular course, as we will then be more sure of 
success. The opposition will here and there raise its 
head, and utter warnings and forebodings of evil, no 
doubt; but Iowa is a noble State, and contains a noble, 
thinking people, and with them truth and right will in 
the end prevail. AMELIA BLOOMER. 

CounciL BuLurFs, IowA, April 11, 1870. 





MRS. CALHOUN’S LETTERS. 


When the McFarland case was opened, the public re- 
garded it rather as a game of skill, aud cvolly applauded 
some of the early strokes of the counsel for the defense. 
They said, with Mr. Pickwick’s lawyer,“A very good 
notion of etfect have Messrs. Dodson & Fogg.” Soon, 


| however, the counsel overshot his mark, so that even 
| the New York World protested, and it is pretty evident 


that in allowing Mrs. Calhoun’s letters to be published, 
he has completely demolished his own theory, so far as 
that important person in the trial is concerned. Prom- 
ising to exhibit a deeply-dyed villain, he has simply un- 
veiled a warm-hearted and rather gushing woman. The 
worst that can be said of her is that she is extremely 
school-girlish, and this is equivalent to ruling her out of 
the class of conspirators, The more indiscretion, the 
less duplicity. Just so far as the letters do discredit to 
her judgment, they vindicate her heart. And since, in 
a woman, the human race generally prefer an ounce of 
heart to a pound of sense, she really stands better before 
the public than if her letters had been suppressed, and 
the counsel had simply relied on hisown denunciations. 
That she was carried away by sympathy with the friend 
of whose ill-treatment she had been an eye-witness,— 
that she besought her to leave her husband and support 
her children by her own labor,—this is clear. For this 
she may be judged as the public see fit. But there is 
not. a ray of.eyidence in these letters that she ever 
thought of Richardson as her friend’s lover, or as any- 
thing but a good-natured, obliging acquaintance, who 
might help her to earn her bread. 

The main issue of the trial involves quéstions too dif- 
ficult to be here handled, until the evidence is all in,— 
especially for those who, like the present writer, never 
saw either of the parties. But so far as Mrs. Calhoun is 
concerned, her private letters, written in the most un- 
guarded moments, tell their own story, and pronounce 
their own verdict of acquittal. And as for the final des- 
perate effort of the counsel to discover something abso- 
lutely indelicate in those very transparent and innocent 
epistles, it has no parallel since the disappointment of the 
two Australian convicts in RKeade’s novel, who bought 
what they took for an indecent book, in a sealed parcel, 
and found it to be a religious tract. They gloated 
eagerly over it, but “there was not even a stray hint of 
indelicacy for their two shillings,” and they could only 
console themselves, like Counsellor Graham, by doing it 
up again in a small parcel, and trying to pass it off on 
somebody else. T. W. H. 





POLITICAL INCONSISTENCY. 


A few weeks ago, the New York Tribune, in anticipa- 
tion of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
expressed itself as follows :— 

“We wish we might celebrate, on the approachin 
birthday of Washington, the perfected triumph of bo’ 
Impartial Suffrage and Universal Amnesty. We fear 
this cannot be; but, surely, this month should not close 


before the complete enfranchisement of the whole 
American people. 


We say amen! to the Tribune. We demand “the 
complete enfranchisement of the whole American peo- 
ple.” One half of the American people are women. 
Poor men vote. Black men vote. Even rebels vote: 
Let women vote also, 

No one can deny that women are people. That they 
are American citizens, That the great majority of them 
are law abiding, tax paying, educated, intelligent citi- 
zens. Trained in our schools, members of our church- 
es, interested in our moral and material welfare, thor- 
oughly identified with our habits of thought and action, 
is it right that women should be taxed without repre- 
sentation and governed without consent? ‘That our 
wives and daughters shall be regarded as the political 
inferiors of the meanest and most degraded men? Can 
we afford to violate the principles of representative gov- 
ernment for the sake of excluding from direct political 
influence millions of conscientious, refined, religious, 
temperate, cultivated persons, simply because they are 
women? We pause for a reply. H. B. B. 
CrowveEp Ovt.—“Letter from London”—Letter from 
Chicago”—“Wendell Phillips at Horticultural Hall” — 








women here and there, but we have no State association 





as yet, though there has been one planned, and it will 


“Latest sensation in Concord, N. H.”—“Woman’s Med~ 
ical College of the New York Infirmary.” 
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CHRIST AND THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR WOMAN. 


Christ’s filial love to the Father was but the exact 
counterpart of his fraternal love for the human broth- 
erhood; and the one, of necessity, involved the other, 
and both were of equal strength. His exclusive mis- 
sion in the world was to show, in his own loyalty to the 
laws on which human nature is constructed, to what a 
pitch of excellence, glory and happiness that human 
nature may be elevated, and to furnish in the force of 
his own character, example and teachings, the help nec- 
essary to lift the human soul to its true place and digni- 
ty. Inspired with such an ideal, with a mission of such 
grindeur and breadth, and with a heart of love anda 
soul of power urging him and adapting him to his task, 
he could not otherwise than place men and women on 
an equal footing in his regard and the saving afrange- 
ments that he instituted. His plan must, of necessity, 
embrace both, as of equal rights and privileges. His be- 
ing a mission for humanity, it must embrace that hu- 
manity as a whole—woman equally with man. So we 
find him espousing her cause. 

He showed his interest in her rights and dignity, at 
the outset of his public work, by denouncing the tyran- 
nous and hard-hearted men of his nation for ruthlessly 
sacrificing her rights and happiness as wife, in “putting 
her away” at their whim or caprice, or for any cause 
but that which, from its own nature, dissolved the mar- 
riage bond. The administrators of the law had made 

‘the marriage contract a farce and a lie, which the hus- 
bands could dissolve at will, by giving the wife “a writ- 
ing of divorcement” and sending her away. Expedien- 
cy in the rulers and “hardness of heart” in the husbands 
had supplanted all love, justice and honor towards the 
married women, till unrighteous divorce had becomé a 
erying sin which fell upon the wife as a crushing wrong. 

The great heart of Jesus, that throbbed for humanity, 
and for woman as a part of that humanity, could not 
but denounce such wanton assault upon her happiness 
and rights. And he did it fearlessly, in the face of both 
the current code and the strong public opinion. Mar- 
riage is an institution of humanity for its protection, 
education and highest development; and it was the fatal 
stab at these interests in the unrighteous divorce of the 
wife for the husband’s convenience, that so aroused the 
hostility of Christ against the villainous practice. It 
was not the sin against God, separately considered, but 
the crime against humanity, that stirred his indigna- 
tion, and evoked his burning rebuke. All sin against 
God lies in the wrong done to human nature, either in 
our own person or that of another, as being made in 
his image. 

And Christ, representing our human nature, was 
armed and ready at every point for its defense; and no- 
where more than in its desecration by assault on the dig- 
nity, rights and welfare of woman. On those same dig- 
nitaries in the Jewish church, who ruthlessly flouted 
her marital rights, he hurled his burning rebuke for 
taking advantage of her weakness and lack of protection 
to plunder her of her right of property. He denounces 
them for “devouring widows’ houses”; making less ac- 
counts of wrongs to men, in this respect, because the 
women were the most exposed to their heartless ava- 
rice and were their most easy prey, ahd so were the 
chief sufferers of their greed. 

In his own social relations with woman, we find him 
evincing the Highest respect, the warmest regard, the 
tenderest sympathy; making her society one of the de- 
lights of his life; admitting her to his yearning human 
love, his most familiar friendship, his most intimate 
confidence ; calling forth her boundless confidence and 
love in return. See this reciprocal regard and affection 
in the woman who “washed his feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head,” and in the 
honor and love he gave her in return. See this loving 
unity of soul in Mary, who with “a pound of ointment 
of spikenard, very costly, anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped them,” as in the other case, “with the hair of her 
head;” while he declared: “She hath done what she 
could, Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world, this also 
that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her.” 

See it in that cottage at Bethany where there 
‘ave three united and loving souls of whom Mary and 
Maxtha are two, and Jesus is the third; a triple alliance 
of hearts such as was never before beheld; Mary sitting 
at his feet, receiving “the gracious words that fell from 
his lips,” while Martha is busy preparing the repast for 
her most iptimate and most beloved guest. See it in 
the deliverance he wrought for the Magdalen, and in 
her fidelity and devotion to him in his toil, persecu- 
tion, his agonies.on the cross, and ia watching around 
the sepulehre of her.dead and dearest friend. See it in 
the Son’s filial love for the mother as, amid the tortures 
of crucifixion, he commended the woman who loved 
him to the care of his most beloved disciple, to be cher- 
ished by him as if she were his mother, and he to be 
loved by her as if he were her son. 

Could such a man, who from the first defended her 
rights, who held her through life a confidential com- 
panion, and who made her his chief concern in the last 
moments of his agony and dissolutian, give to woman 
an inferior place in his kingdom, or in society that it 

was his work to transform into that kingdom? This 
were impossible. Recognizing the unity of human na- 
ture, planting his cause on that unity, the social state 
that it was his to build up, including both man and 
woman, must also be a unity, under its law of love, in- 
volving absolute equality of rights and privileges. 

“There is neither male nor female” in the eye of that’ 
jaw, but “all are one in Christ Jesus,” as affirmed by 
Paul on the authority of the Master’s constructive 
principle, and the gctual fact of the spiritual and social 
status of the members of the Divine commonwealth as 
Christ established ij The prayer of Christ to the 


as we areone.” And-in this unity between the Father 
and the Christ, the latter “thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,” for it involved a common law of char- 
acter and action, a common concernment in the inter- 
ests of the heavenly kingdom, and a common invest- 
ment of powers for its consummation. Hence Jesus 
said, in the same prayer, “All thine are mine; and all 
mine are thine.” Now, as the unity of the subjects of 
the kingdom is the same as the unity of Christ and the 
Father, the same law of equality must prevail among 
them. It is, of necessity, involved in the unity. And 
as “What things soever the Father doeth, these also 
doeth the Son, likewise ;’ so, what things soever one 
member of the kingdom doeth by right and as needful 
for its interests, those things may every other member 
do by the same right, whether male or female. Indeed, 
where such things are concerned, the idea of sex is ex- 
cluded altogether. “There is neither male nor female, 
but all are one.” 

Here, then, we have a leader in Christ, of the wo- 

man cause. Claim him, ye women of the advance 
guard of woman’s disenthrallment, despite the narrow- 
minded and self-exalting ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
spurn the right of woman as equal with their own, and 
who know nothing of the spirit of their professed Mas- 
ter, nor of the principle of his kingdom. And who, were 
he on earth, would drive them from his altar as he drove 
the money brokers from the temple of God. Claim 
him, for he is stronger than pope or priests, and his 
principle is omnipotent and is sure to prevail. It is 
based in the possibilities of human nafure, and is the 
guaranty of their realization. 
The society that Christ established grasped his prin- 
ciple, caught his spirit, and its men and “noble women, 
not a few,” launched themselves bravely into the work 
of the world’s redemption, for the establishment of the 
Divine democracy where there is “neither Jew nor 
Greek,” nor Teuton, nor Celt, nor Asiatic, nor African, 
“nor male, nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus.” 
Where the law of God’s kingdom and the law of the 
democracy; where the members of God’s kingdom and 
the members of the democracy are, in each case, the 
same; where there is but one law-giver, the Lord; one 
law, the law of love; one faith, the absolute truth; one 
baptism, the baptism of the “Spirit of truth ;” and where 
“all are brethren, and the chiefest is the servant of all.” 
The true government is, at once, theocratic and demo- 
cratic, both on earth and in heaven. 

The women of the primitive church were both officers 
and teachers on equal footing with the men. Women 
were even, sometimes, instructors of men in the more 
perfect significance of the gospel. The theological 
school in which the eloquent Apollos graduated was 
composed of Aquila and Priscilla; and so half of the 
professors were women. “And he (Apollos) began to 
speak boldly in the synagogue, whom, when Aquila 
and Priscilla heard (finding him deficient in the faith), 
they took him with them and taught him in the way of 
the Lord more perfectly.” The apostle to the Gentiles, 
baptized into the principle and spirit of his Master, cries 
out to the Philippian brethren:—“Help those women 
that labored with me in the gospel.” Bids the Romans 
to “receive Phebe, a servant of the church of Cenchrea, 
and to assist her in whatsoever business she may have 
need of you.” Bids them ‘ greet Priscilla and Aquila, 
my helpers in Christ Jesus.” To “greet Mary who be-: 
stowed much labor on us.” To-“greet Tryphena who 
labored in the Lord.” No wonder that he who had so 
loudly rung the key-note of Christ’s kingdom, that we 
have already referred to,—‘“there is neither male nor 
female; but all are one in Christ Jesus”—should so 
honor woman, so welcome her as a co-laborer both in the 
teaching and business of the church, and so rejoice in 
her exaltation and her work. 

But the prelatical opponents of woman’s equal right 
with the man, will tell you that this same Paul said, 
“Let the women learn in silence with all subjection. I 
suffer not a woman to teach nor to usurp authority over 
the man.” “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches; for it is not permitted unto them to speak. 
And if they will learn anything let them ask their hus- 
bands at home.” 

Well, will these lords of the pulpit and the rostrum, 
these self-constituted defenders of the sermon and the 
ballot against the claim of woman, set Paul against him- 
self, and against the law of Christ’s kingdom that he 
rung so loud and so long? Do these divines, who stick 
for plenary inspiration and for the harmony of the New 
Testament teachings, mean to set in antagonism those 
teachings? Set the passage above quoted from Timo- 
thy, and from 1 Cor. 14, against this in 1 Cor. 11?— 
“Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered, dishonoreth her head.” Here Paul as- 
sumes that in the primitive church women prophesied 
as wellas men. The only thing objected to was her do- 
ing it with her head “uncovered.” The propriety of 
woman’s head being covered was founded in oriental 
custom. It is not necessary to dwell on that point. 

The thing in hand is, that Paul here teaches that wo- 
men, as well as men, engaged in preaching and expound- 
ing the gospel. That to prophesy is the same as to 
preach, to teach, is made clear by Paul, himself, in 1 
Cor. 14: 3, where he says: “He that prophesieth speak- 
eth unto men to edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort ;” which is all that is comprehended in preaching. 

Now again we ask, do these divines of the exclusive 
male right of preaching and voting, mean to set Paul 
against Paul? Epistolary scripture against epistolary 
seripture? And both against the law of Christ’s king- 
dom and the spirit and teachings of the gospels? Or 
will they set about finding some meaning to Paul’s 
words, “Let the women learn in silence”? “I suffer not 
a woman to teach,” and “if she will learn anything let 
her ask her husband at home,” that will not contradict 


the churehes, and that they did “labor with him in the 





Father in behalf of those members was;—“Sanctify 
them through thy truth, that they al] may be one, even 


gospel ;” and, by so doing, save their doctrine of plenary 








Paul’s statement that women did prophesy, preach, in | querade pleased her. 


inspiration and harmony of scripture? As they seem 
not so inclined, but insist on keeping up the antagonisjn, 
much to the detriment of their tenet of full and infalli- 
ble inspiration, I will try it for them. If I do not suc- 
ceed, then I shall fall back on Paul’s teaching of the 
equal right of woman in the church, his practice of as- 
sociating her with him in preaching the gospel and man- 
aging the affairs of the church, and, especially, on 
Christ’s law of unity and equality where “there is nei- 
ther male or female but all are one,” which Paul helped 
to promulgate, as the paramount authority, and let those 
particular conflicting passages shift for themselves. 

Now, though Paul was somewhat too much a stickler 
for custom, and was probably too much influenced by 
his old bachelor tastes, he was not a man to stultify 
himself before the whole Christian, Jewish and heathen 
world by teaching absolutely contrary doctrines, These 
instructions about “women’s keeping silence in the 
churches,” and “asking their husbands at liome if they 
would learn,” doubtless refer to that kind of speaking 
which prevailed in Jewish assemblies where men fell 
into disputation, asking and answering questions, even 
contending and contradicting, until, at times, no doubt, 
the meeting became boisterous and the scene of con- 
fusion. 

But in Jewish meetings women were never allowed 
to speak at all; but, according to the Rabbins, “a 
woman should know nothing Sut the use of her distaff.” 
But in the Christian dispensation women, according to 
the prophecy of Jael, were to “prophesy ;” and so they 
were admitted to this right in the Christian churches. 
But this orderly speaking and teaching in churches, in 
which men and women equally took part, degenerated, 
at times it would seem, into those boisterous discussions 
that prevailed in the Jewish synagogues; and women 
thought themselves at liberty to engage in them as well 
as the men, and did so. As a matter of taste, Paul, who 
was not wholly free of his Jewish education in matters 
of this kind, deemed it out of character for women to 
mix in this kind of controversial harangue, and so in- 
terposed his disapproval, or his veto, which one in his 
position and his day would very naturally think himself 
invested with. This is plainly the explanation of: the 
difficulty, which we offer gratis to Drs. Bushnell, Todd 
and the like. 

But if these writers are not willing to accept it, 
they and their Scripture on which they would build 
their narrow system, and by which they would fortify 
their bigotry, and their oppression of woman, may go 
their way, while we cling to Christ and his law, and to 
Paul and tothe other apostles in so far as they agree with 
these. We are glad, however, to clear Paul from incon- 
sistency by so reasonable and easy a method. At any 


rate, Paul for the woman, and not Paul against her, is 


our man, 

As we have said, the law of unity, on which Christ 
established his system, involved of necessity the abso- 
lute equality of rights and privileges of both sexes; and 
neither apostles of that age, nor pope or priests of any 
later day had or have any right to introduce any coun- 
ter law. And since the “gospel of the kingdom” grew 
out of the necessities of our common human nature 
and is designed and adapted to lift humanity to the cul- 
minating point of perfection, woman, as of that human- 
ity of right and necessity, must participate equally with 
man, in all the prerogatives and possibilities involved. 

To exclude her in any degree from the immunities of 
the kingdom, which we have seen to be the true, divine 
democracy among men,—would so mar its justice, beau- 
ty and order, as to destroy its divinity, and introduce 
into it the elements of partiality and despotism, and 
make Christ but another usurper over human souls, 
But his mission was not to usurp authority, and play 
the tyrant, as the ecclesiastical exclusivists would make 
it to be, but to exalt, to guide, to save the whole of Hu- 
manity, and to place it on the high plain of consum- 
mate attainment and participation of all its possibilities. 

It was his own grand humanity that gave him his rep- 
resentative character, and constituted him at once both 
the “Son of God” and the “Son of Man,” and crowned 
him as the elder brother of the race, partaking of the 
essential spiritual qualities of both sexes; so making 
him dear both to the heart of God and of man. And 
whatever his own nature held in possession, he held it, 
not only for himself, but representatively as the measure 
of attainment for every human soul. This he compre- 
hended fully; and as such symbol of human perfecti- 
bility, he gave himself a saving power to the world. In 
him, equally represented, both male and female meet as 
equal souls, and are one in him. Thisis the foundation 
stone of his system; and when the superstructure of 
human society is completed upon it, and the “top stone 
is brought forth with shoutings of grace, grace unto it,” 
“he shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 


DAVID PLUMB. 
VALHALLA, N. Y., April, 1870. 





ONE GIRL’S EXPERIENCE AS SEAMSTRESS. 


A young student at one of the best schools of New 
England, for some fancied disagreement with her rela- 
tives, left their protection, and sought a situation as 
child’s governess. This she could not find, but she 
came across a vacancy in a pleasant family, caused by 
the death of the seamstress, who had lived there for 
years. The girl determined to take the place, and to 
the horror of her friends, she packed up Fasquelle and 
Cicero to assume a low sewing chair in the nursery of 
asuburban house. She found a pleasant room ready for 
her, as well furnished as the hall rooms in many New 
York boarding houses, her hours were regular, her 
work such as no American woman disdains to do for 
herself, and, beyond all these, protection and care from 
her master and mistress, though you may guess with what 
quickened breath she first used those words. The mas- 
She tried to assume as much as 
possible the decorum and readiness of an English ser- 





vant of the better class. In all her life, she says, no 


days appear so satisfactory and peaceful as those spent 
in her seamstress role. Her employers, detecting her 
tastes, took pleasure in giving her the freedom of their 
library, and in talking with her on topics of the day, 
giving her the advantage of such intercourse as in her own 
circle she would rarely have found. No foolish indul- 
gence crept into the relation, which on her part grew 
to an almost idolatrous loyalty, and tte engagement was 
dissolved with sincere regret. The wages were low, but 
as no expenses of board or stylish dress were to be met, 
at the end of the year she would have had as much to 
show as if she had taught a ward school, with a “salary,” 
instead of “wages.” The time is coming when basements 
will be more cheerfully fitted, and tasteful, decorous wo- 
men will not be afraid of keeping other people’s houses 
any more than their own.—Shirley Dare. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Gail Hamilton wears yellow hair, cut short and “tossed 
back from her brow.” 

Charlotte Cushman is coming to America this sum- 
mer, to spend the rest of her days. 

Madame de Chambun, wife of a member of the French 
Legation, at Washington, is a granddaughter of Lafay- 
ette. 

A Wisconsin farmer sues for a divorce on the ground 
that his wife can’t chop the amount of wood that she 
boasted about previous to marriage. 

Kingston has accepted the bequest of $10,000 made 
by the late Ichabod Washburne, of Worcester, for the 
benefit of widows and unmarried women residing in that 
town. : 

In Germany, while it is perfectly proper for a young 
lady to go home alone through the streets in the even- 
ing, it would be highly improper for a gentleman to ac- 
company her. 





The wives of England are getting tired of the monot- 
ony of being beaten to death by their husbands, and 
one pioneer reformer has mauled her man into his grave 
with a big stick. 

Alexandre Dumas, Jr., has written a fiery appeal for 
the delivery of woman from the false manners of the 
period, and from the thraldom she suffers from man; 
The philippic is very ably written, and is attracting much 
attention in France. 


The Empress Eugenie has forty-three female attend- 
ants, including her two mistresses of ceremonies, her 
twelve iadies of honor, and her six femmes de chambre. 
The Empress Josephine had twenty-three female attend- 
ants more, There are fifteen attendants attached to 
the person of the Prince Imperial, exclusive of his young 
playmates, Conneau, Espinasse, etc. 


A physician riding in a Boston horse car, one day last 
week, gave up his seat to an elderly lady, although she 
insisted she was not quite so old as he thought. And 
on further inquiry he found that she, Mrs. Hannah 
Clark, the only daughter of Lieutenant Rollins, of Bun- 
ker Hill fame, is living frugally in Boston at the age of 
ninety-six, on an income of $43, the United States 
government allowing her an annual pension of $48, 
which it costs $5 to collect in Boston. 


Another Methodist Conference, the N. Y. M. E., has 
had Mrs. Van Cott’s case up for consideration. The 
Conference was so much opposed to having women 
preach that the report of the Committee was not called 
for. A majority of the Committee seemed also opposed 
to the practice of Mrs. Van Cott and others, and received 
their dismissal without a murmur. Some of the mem- 
bers said that Mrs. Van Cott had passed beyond their 
jurisdiction, and they could take no action regarding 
her conduct. 


There is a girl in Florida who is heiress to ten thou- 
sand head of cattle; and it is surprising how many 
young men down around where she lives take an inter- 
est in stock. Nearly all of them are studying up in vet- 
erinary surgery, and taking lessons in dairy farming. 
It is thought there will be trouble shortly, because ever 
so many fellows read the same chapter in the Cyclopex- 
dia and come around in the evening to eonverse with 
the girl’s father. The girl don’t appear to be greatly 
interested in the fight. 


Mrs. Janet Taylor, one of the most eminent mathe- 
maticians of England, has recently deceased in London. 
For many years she was a teacher of navagation at 104 
Minories, London. By her singular abilities in that 
branch of science she gained the confidence and appro- 
val of the Board of Admirality and the Trinity Breth- 
ren, as well as several foreign powers, from whom she 
received medals for her various publications on naviga- 
tion and astronomy, and also improvements she made 
in many nautical instruments; and she was in receipt 
of a pension from the Civil List of the British Govern- 
ment. She was a singularly quiet, simple, lovable wo- 
man, dwelling at the east end of London, among her 
pupils and clients. 


It is a slander on the literary taste of the seventeenth 
century to say that Milton’s Paradise Lost brought its 
author only £5. It was £10; the last £5 being contin- 
gent on a sale of 1,300 copies. Madame Milton was af- 
terward paid £8 for her residuary interest in the work, 
and for this sum we hold her receipt—a well executed 
fac simile. The reader will pereeive that the handwrit- 
ing is genuine :— 

“I do hereby acknowledge to have receved of Samu- 
el Symonds Cittizen and Staconer of London, the sum 
of Eight pounds: which is in full payment for all my 
right, title or interest which I have, or ever had in the 
coppy of a Poem Intitled Paradise Lost in Twelve 
Bookes in 8 vo. By John Milton Gent: my late hus- 
band. Wittmess my hand this 21st day of December 


1680. ELIZABETH MILTON. 
“Wittness : 
“WILLIAM YAPP 
“ANNY app.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AGAIN. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS THINK OF MEDICAL STUDIES FOR 
WOMEN. 


I last wrote to the JouRNAL concerning the recent 
decision of the Board of Regents, opening the doors of 
the Academic Department to women. At the recent 
meeting of the Board (March 28), the admission of wo- 
men to the medical department being under considera- 
tion, @ report was made in behalf of the faculty by 
“three wise men,” of that scientific Gotham. For once 
three doctors have agreed, and the essence of their de- 
cision is that the medical college of the University is an 
unfit place for women. Perhaps it is; they know best 
how it is conducted within; and, certainly, if its “am- 
phitheatre” is still the arena of the same vulgar con- 
duct, at the demonstrator’s table as well as on the 
benches, that were by no means the rare exception a 
few years ago, the doctors might have declared the 
place unfit for decent women, and then and there ended 
their reports. 

But a medical college proper, or a proper medical 
college, is no unfit place for decent women; and it is 
what, in answer to the demand of the decent thinking 
of both sexes, women will soon have. Steeped to the 
ears in their notions of “professional dignity,” and thor- 
oughly saturated, head and heart as well, with the sen- 
titiment of man’s “divine right to kill defenseless wo- 
men and helpless children according to art,” these Medes 
and Persians of our civilization fancy that theirs are 
the laws which “change not.” But, however it may be 
with the dead letter of their laws,the Medes and Per- 
sians themselves will pass away. 

I ask pardon of the JoURNAL for defacing its fair 
pages with certain of the “views,” which proved so po- 
tent with the Regents :— 

“The medical coéducation of the sexes is at best an 
experiment of doubtful utility, and one not calculated 
to increase the dignity of man nor the modesty of wo- 
man.” 

There is a false modesty of women, the offspring of 
ignorance and prejudice, which more than anything 
else nourishes this false dignity of doctors, discounte- 
nancing the medical education of wamen, and deprecat- 
ing any innovation in a practice, which subjects pure 
women to the manipulations of men, not afew of whom 
would find it a difficult thing to bring a “character,” 
along with their diploma. 

They are “leading members” of a profession out of 
which the venal and the vulgar are strangely, not ab- 
solutely barred,— 

“who believe it must be obvious, even to the casual 
observer, that a large portion of medical intormation 
cannot be given in the presence of mixed ciasses with- 
out offending the sense of delicacy and refinement 
which should be scrupulously maintained between the 
sexes; that in certain departments medical instruction 
should be imparted to female classes alone; also, that 
this as a rule is doubly applicable to cliniics, where 
there is inevitably such an exposure of person as to be 
indecent, when the audience is made up of both sexes.” 

Now, when a woman breaks her leg, and, too poor to 
fee a surgeon, is brought to the medical college to have 
it set in the presence of hundreds of male (but not 
always manly) students, by whom then is modesty 
“scrupulously maintained?” From whose lips comes 
a protest, to whose cheek rushes the red blood in depre- 
cation, not of the surgical act, but of the often vulgar 
manner of it? Rarely, indeed, to the men’s, whose sense 
of delicacy and refinement is so ethereal. Would it not 
be better, in the interests of such modesty, refinement 
and virtue, to wait until the “subject” is dead? Where 
is the delicacy and refinement that takes advantage of a 
poor woman’s uecessity, to expose and manipulate her 
in experiments under the gross and greedy eyes of a 
horde of men? You have read of the following humil- 
iating case; but it will do no harm to expose it once 
mure to the righteous indignation of all the thousands 
of pure women who demand respect at the hands of 
mau—whether they come armed with a diploma-tic 
search-warrant or not for the sacredness of their per- 
sons :— 

“At a recent medical lecture, given before a large 
class of male students, a young girl suffering from in- 
flammatory rheumatism was brought in as a subject. 
The Professor explained that in certain stages of this 
disease a scarlet rash appeared on the abdomen—at 
which stage of the explanation that “sense of delicacy 
and refinement’ which should be scrupulously maintained 
between the sexes” became benighted, and the girl’s 
person was summarily and unnecessarily exposed to 
vulgar eyes. ‘There was no rash to be seen—no discol- 
oration, except that on the flaming cheek pf the out- 
raged maiden.” 

By all means, “let delicacy and refinement be scrupu- 
lously maintained.” 

Again, the three doctors agree that, “After the dis- 
graceful scene at one of the Philadelphia hospitals the 
past winter, from the commingling of sexes,” the Michi- 
gan college must not be similarly disgraced. It is to be 
hoped not, similarly! But the logic is sufficiently pue- 
tile to be worthy a place in the Ann Arbor Argus that, 
because a mob of young men behaved themselves out- 
rageously in the presence of ladylike women in Phila- 
delphia, the women must be further punished by being 
shut out of an institution where there is authority and 
power, if it were enforced, to maintain decency and 
order. ' 

Not only may the largest portion of medical instruc- 
tion be given in the presence of both sexes; but I main- 
tain it should be so given. The modesty and humanity 
of the male practitioner, if those are desirable qualities 
in the profession, demand it as an established feature 

of the course of class study; and any man who cannot 
properly conduct himself in the presence of ladies, in 
the learning of what he expects to apply in the treat- 
ment of “female diseases,” should be summarily expelled, 
and be deemed unworthy college and professional rec- 
Ognitiog. 

The doctor further says :— 


woman is mentally fully qualified to acquire the necessa- 
- any ny that her powers of endurance are greater 
than those of man; that her sensibilities and sympathy 
with the sick are more pronounced; that many women 
would prefer a life devoted to the relief of human suffer- 
ing rather than the cares of a family; and, finally, that 
a proper sense of delicacy demands that the duties of 
the accoucheur, at least, should be placed in the hands 
of women, while itis believed that the diseases of wo- 
men and children, at least, can be more properly and suc- 
cessfully treated by female physicians.” 

“The epoenente of these views allege that, from the 

of puberty throughout the most active period of her 
life, woman is, during a large fraction of each month, a 
quasi-invalid; that her mental and moral manifestations 
are seriously perturbed at such times; that she cannot 
safely bear the exposures incident to a laborious pro- 
fession while thus suffering.” 

Now, every observant person is familiar with scores of 
instances in which, so long as girls were permitted to 
enjoy proper “air and exercise,”—especially enjoying the 
boyish privilege of doing what, when girls do it, is dis- 
approvingly termed “romping,”—their strength, endu- 
rance, flow of spirits, and physical resources, were fully 
equal to those of their boyish companions. But, the 
usual unnatural restraints—of society, dress, exercise,— 
once placed upon them; their vigorous and vivid intel- 
lectual faculties enslaved, tortured and emasculated by 
the conventional idea of womanly delicacy ;—it is then 
that they settle into the chronic condition of guasi-inva- 
lidism. There are a few who have too much good sense, 
—with some it may be indifference about the matter,— 
to be affected in this way; or, perhaps, these notions are 
less heavily brought to bear on their sensibilities; but in 
the vast majority of cases it is these causes that make in- 
valids of women; when a different hygiene—moral and 
social, as well as physical—would make her the honored 
equalof her grown-up boy playmates, in all that concerns 
the physical demands of housekeeping, society, the 
learned professions, the arts, and most of the handi- 
crafts. 

The doctors finally agree :— 


“That as child-bearing would be an inseparable obsta- 
cle in the way of a female physician, the danger would 
be that foeticide and infanticide, already alarmingly fre- 
quent, would become still more so.” 


If acomplete and thorough physiological education 
will make these things worse than they are, then are 
men already responsible for a great deal of sickness and 
vice, the direct result (according to this logic) of the very 
slight education which women have thus far received. 

We are heartily disgusted with all this cant about wo- 
men as women. There are certain vital laws that apply 
equally and universally to both sexes, so that no really 
enlightened and capable physician of our day (we care 
not that his faculties be those exalted ones that pertain 
to the “faculty”) can utter such stuffas the above. As 
regards invalidism, give woman a chance for a few gen- 
erations to know herself, and control herself, and ad- 
minister to herself,—nay, to study man and administer 
to his ailments, by medicine as well as nursing,—and the 
twentieth century will see no medical colleges closed to 
women. Then, as respects intanticide, the case can 
scarcely be worse than it has become under the present 
system of man-practice. Ifit should be, women practi- 
tioners will at least share with male doctors the odium 
which now justly attaches mainly tothe latter, 

Cuicaao, Il., April 2. HARRIET 8, Brooks. 





WOMAN JURORS IN WYOMING. 


[From the Chicago Legal News, Apr. 3.] 

We have from the first taken great interest in the ex- 
periment in Wyoming of allowing juries to be composed 
of both men and women, and as we saw many contradic- 
tory statements in regard to the Wyoming juries goin 
the rounds of the press, we wrote to the Hon. J. I 
Howe, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that Ter- 
ritory, requesting him to give us his views as to the suc- 
cess of the experiment. We are pleased to publish the 
lettér of Judge Howe, which is all the most sanguine 
friend of the cause could desire. The Judge, after writ- 
ing the letter upon request, consented to its publication 
as written. 

Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, CHIcaGo, ILL.: 

DEAR MApAM:-—I am in receipt of your favor of the 
26th ult., in which you request me to “give you a truth- 
ful statement, over ny own signature, for publication in 
your paper, ofthe history of, and my observations in 
regard to, the woman Grand and Petit jurors in Wyo- 
ming.” I will comply with your request, with this qual- 
ification, that it be not published ever my own signa- 
ture, as I do not covet newspaper publicity, and have al- 
ready, without any agency or fault of my own, been sub- 
jected to an amount of it which I never anticipated nor 
conceived of, and which has been far from agreeable to 
m 





e. 
Ihad no agency in the enactment of the law in Wyo- 
ming conferring legal equality on women. I found it 
upon the statute-book of that Territory, and in accord- 
ance with its provisions several women were legally 
drawn by the proper officers on the Grand and Petit 
juries of Albany county, and were duly summoned by 
the Sheriff without any agency of mine. On being ap- 
prized of these facts, I conceived it to be my plain duty 
to fairly enforce this law, as I would any other; and 
more than this, I resolved at once that, as it had fallen 
to my lot to have the experiment tried under my admin- 
istration, it should have a fair trial, and I therefore as- 
sured these women that they coud serve or not, as they 
chose; that if they chose to serve, the court would se- 
cure to them the most respectful consideration and def- 
erence, and protect them from insult in word or gesture, 
and trom everything which might offend a modest and 
virtuous woman in any of the walks of life in which the 
good and true women of our country have been accus- 
tomed to move. 

While I had never been an advocate for the law, I felt 
that thousands of good men and women had been, and 
that they had a right to see it fairly administered; and 
I was resolved that it should not be sneered down if I 
had to employ the whole power of the court to prevent 
it. I felt that even those who were op to the poli- 
cy of admitting women to the right of suffrage and to 
hold office, would condemn me if I did not do fhis. It 
was also sufficient for me that my own judgment ap- 
proved this course, 

With such assurances, these women chose to serve, 
and were duly impanelled as jurors. They are edu- 
cated, cultivated Eastern ladies, who are an honor to 
their sex. They have, with true womanly devotion, left 
their homes of comfort in the States, to share the for- 
tunes of their husbands and brothers in the far West, 
and to aid them in founding a new State beyond the 


And now as to the results. With all my prejudices 
against the policy, I am under conscientious obligations 
to say that these women acquitted themselves with 
such dignity, decorum, propriety of conduct, and intelli- 

nce as to win the admiration of every fair-minded cit- 
zen of Wyoming. They were careful, painstaking, in- 
telligent, and conscientious. They were firm and reso- 
lute for the right as established by the law and the tes- 
timony. Their verdicts were right, and after three or 
four criminal trials, the lawyers engaged in defendin 
persons accused of crime, began to avail themselves o' 
the right of peremptory challenge to get rid of the wo- 
men jurors, who were too much in favor of enforcing 
the laws and punishing crime to suit the interests of 
their clients! After the Grand jury had been in ses- 
sion two days, the dance-house keepers, gamblers, and, 
demi-monde fled out of the city in dismay, to escape the 
indictment of women Grand Jurors! In short, I have 
never, in twenty-five-years of constant experience in 
the courts of the country, seen a more faithful, intelli- 
gent and resolutely honest Grand and Petit jury than 
these. 

A contemptibly lying and silly despatch went over the 
wires to the effect that during the trial of A. W. Howie 
for homicide, (in which the jury consisted of six women 
and six men,) the men and women were kept locked up 
together all night for four nights. Only two nights in- 
tervened during the trial, and on these nights, by my or- 
der, the jury were taken to the parlor of the large, com- 
modious and well-furnished hotel of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, in charge of the sheriff and a woman bailiff, 
where they were supplied with meals and every comfort, 
and at ten o’clock the women were conducted by the 
bailiff to a large and suitable apartment, where beds 
were prepared for them, and the men to another adjoin- 
ing, where beds were prepared for them, and where they 
remained in charge of sworn officers until morning, 
when they were again all conducted to the parlor, and 
from thence in a body to breakfast, and thence to the 
jury-room, which was a clean and comfortable one, car- 
— and heated, and furnished with all proper conven- 
ences, 

The cause was submitted to the jury for their decision 
about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, and they agreed upon 
their verdict, which was received by the court between 
11 ard 12 o’clock at night of the saine day, when they 
were discharged. 

Everybody comniended the conduct of this jury, and 
were satisfied with their verdict, except the unfortunate 
ae who was convicted of murder in the second 

egree. 
he presence of these ladies in court secured the most 
perfect decorum and propriety of conduct, and the gen- 
tlemen of the bar and others vied with each other in 
their courteous and respectful demeanor towards the la- 
dies and the court. Nothing occurred to offend the most 
refined lady (if she was a sensible lady), and the univer- 
sal judgment of every intelligent and fair-minded man 
prresent was and is, that t1xe experiment was a success, 

I dislike the notoriety wis matter has given me, but 
do not shrink from it. I have never sought it nor ex- 
pected it, and have only fairly performed what I regard- 
ed as a plain duty, neither seeking nor desiring an 
praise, and quite indifferent to any censure or criti- 
cism which my conduct may have invoked. 

Thanking ~ for your friendly and complimentary 
expressions, I am very respectfully yours, 

. H. Howe. 

CHEYENNE, WYOMING, April 4. 





HARMONY NOT UNDERSTOOD. 


That is what the melodious hunchback, Alexander 
Pope, used to call discord. And it is noticeable that 
there is always a superfluous measure of that sort of har- 
mony existing between the leaders of the more aggressive 
reforms, The fact of the matter seems to be that pro- 
fessional reformers are naturally dictatorial, tm «pl 
eal, strong-headed and insubordinate. They ride a New 
Idea; and that winged hippogriff will not tolerate lead- 
ing-strings. Every reformer who has caught the genu- 
ine afflatus is a party by himself; a sect by himself; 
a clan by himself; consenting to work with others only 
in the hope of forwarding his own supreme purpose. 

Peter was a stalwart apostle, and he impressed himself 
on the world as he never would have done if he had 
bgen content to follow Paul or Barnabas, or call a con- 
vention to reduce everything to a dead level. He went 
ahead, spoke his mind freely, differed widely, and his 
lite-work was a marvel. So of Luther; he would never 
have faced his enemies at Wittemburg, or flung his ink- 
stand at the devil, if he had summoned Melancthon and 
the rest, dnd submitted each proposition to them, It 
was his personality that made him strong. 

Our old anti-slavery friends never agreed in anything, 
except to quarrel. First there was the Colonization So- 
ciety, which aspired to do the work of iniquity; then 
there was the American Anti-Slavery Society, of Garri- 
son, Phillips, Oliver Johnson, and their comrades, who 
scouted the Union as a league with hell; then there 
was the New American Anti-Slavery Society, of the 
Tappans, Goodell and Gerrit Smith, who wished to get 
the unholy twist out of the Constitution. These socie- 
ties never could find a common basis of agreement, 
though they often tried. Whenever they met, they 
fought, tooth and nail, the battles of the Constitution. 
In the end, it was seen that the very dissension gave 
strength. Rivalry gave vigor to both societies, 

The women have struck up the same discordant 
tune—harmony not at all understood. First, the Na- 
tional Woman’s Suffrage Association was organized in 
New York, but it was found to devote itself through the 
Revolution largely, in fact mainly, to Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, and George Francis Train, and to a crazy op- 
position to the Fifteenth Amendment. This disgusted 
a good many, and they assembled at Cleveland, and or- 
ganized the American Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
with Henry Ward Beecher as President, and Mrs. Liver- 
more and Lucy Stone as the managers; and they estab- 
lished a mbre dignified and able organ in Boston, the 
Woman’s Journal. Meantime, everything has thriven; 
agitation has rocked the land like a travelling volcano; 
in several States women have received the hallot-— 
almost; along the whole line statute laws are being 
amended for the emancipation of the subjugated sex; 
and the tyrant, man, is being gloriously besieged and 
hedged in, preparatory to the tinal bombardment and 
capitulation. 
hat could we have better? But some are not satis- 
fied with anything. Theodore Tilton belongs to that 
family. He has lived thirty or forty years, and has been 
in the world ever since he was born, but has not yet 
learned that reformers, to be worth their salt, must be 
permitted to work independently. So out he comes 
with a Tiltonian manifesto. He says his Soul yearns 
forharmony. He beholds two flourishing societies, and 
it won't do. It Will furnish jibes for the Philist'nes. 
Therefore, he summons the people, who seem to him to 
be discordant, to meet him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
and kiss and make up, and unite under one name. 
They met him acco ingly, on Wednesday; George 
William Curtis, T. W. and Lucy Stone 
for Cleveland; Parker Pillsbury and Mrs. Hooker for 
New York; Lucretia Mott as Quaker mediator, to bless 
the bans. The Clevelanders stated that they could do 
no more than they had done; that the Cleveland Con- 


remaining personages organized another association as 
a successor to the comatose National Association, 

Mr. Umpire Tilton was made tts President. Now they 
have Beecher for President of one Association, and of 
the other, Tilton, whom Beecher used to call his “chick,” 
but has not lately recognized as standing in that affec- 
tionate relation. 

As these_,officers have not been on amicable terms for 
two or three years, the result will doubtless produce all 
the herray the new cause will need. The apprehen- 
sion of T. T., that the prevailing “discord” could do any 
harm, may be likened to the fears of the rustic lad that 
the stars would strike together unless something was 
done immediately to keep them from mixing up.—Chi- 
cago Post. , 





A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Worcester Spy 
relates the following: “Senators have the use of a hand- 
some bath-room. Attached to it is a barber-shop. Mr. 
Garrett Davis is reported to have been a daily customer. 
Recently, he was in as usual. Passing just beyond the 
door, he looked in amazement at a vision on which his 
eyes rested. There sat his colleague from Mississippi, 
Senator Revels, evidently not long from the bath-room, 
arid enjoying the luxury of a comfortable shave. Gar- 
rett looked on in horror, and then, as he realized the 
situation, turned haughtily on his heel and walked out. 
He has not been in since, and it is reported, has moved 
to strike out the bath-room appropriation from the bill.” 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Of all the school teachers in the United States two- 
thirds are women. 

Miss Ella Thompson has been elected Superintendent 
of the Putney, Vt., schools. 

Elmira, N. Y., has had a woman broker for months 
who does a good business, and is satisfied with it. 

By the death of Miss Walker, of Coates, an estate val- 
ued at upwards of $1,000,000 has passed into the posses- 
sion of the Episcopal church in Scotland. 

Anna Hayes, a twelve-year old girl, has a colored 
school of twenty scholars at Morgantown, W. Va., the 
ages of her pupils ranging from 15 to 35. 

Louisa Alcott and her sister May have sailed for Eu- 
rope, per steamship Lafayette. They, with another 
lady, are to make the tour of Europe without male es- 
cort. 

Miss Vienna Demorest, of New York, is writing an 
opera, to a libretto by two newspaper critics (sagacious 
Miss D!) founded on Tennyson’s “Princess.” May the 
bold maiden win! 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has boldly confronted British 
prejudice by commencing the practice of medicine in 
London. She is the sister of H. B. Blackwell, the hus- 
band of Lucy Stone. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is to contribute to the 
Atlantic Monthly a series of sketches of New England 
life and character called “Oldtown Stories.” The first 
will appear in the June number. 


Miss Garrett, a lady physician, has lately been ap- 
pointed a member of the medical staff of the East Lon- 
don Hospital. Her appointment is the first recognition 
by medica! authorities of lady doctors. 


Miss Laura C. Redden (“Howard Glyndon”) is only 
twenty-two years old, and is said to be very handsome; 
but she is deaf and almost a mute. She seldom attempts 
conversation, except with intimate friends. 


There is positively a young lady in one of the Bidde- 
ford (Maine) mills who is worth at least $10,000, but 
who works quietly day by day, earning her six dollars 
weekly, instead of retiring with a competency. 


In the American Presbyterian schools of India nearly 
1,000 girls are under training. Besides the wives of mis- 
sionaries, many of whom are eminently useful, the 
American Presbyterian Board employs in its ditferent 
missions in India 22 married ladies, trom America, and 
about 20 native women. 


Kate Field, in an article on “Woman in the Lyceum,” 
says: “Taking for granted all that is known and said 
about women, they ought to make more attractive lec- 
turers than men. I do not think they are, but they 
ought to be. And these are my data: Women are born 
more graceful; they have the great gift of beauty, and 
the great privilege of dress. Hence they are a greater 
gratification to the eye, and the majority of the people 
hear with their eyes. Women are more impulsive, more 
sympathetic, more persuasive, ‘Therefore are they more 
likely to touch the heart, and, when you have made an 
audience feel, half the battle is won.” 


In a recent letter Florence Nightingale says: “As far 
as 1 have opportunity to judge, the most valuable retorm- 
atory education is missed at present, viz: Teaching a 
man that it is dearer to steal than to work (the only les- 
son which most thieves are capable of receiving). L'a 
thief’s or a forger’s sentence were that he had to work 
his way out of prison by repaying the amount, or more 
than the amount, he bad stolen, and repaying the State 
besides for his sustenance out of his earnings, instead of 
being provided for and lodged in prison, he mighg then, 
perhaps, learn this lesson, instead of the one now actual- 
ly taught him, that it is dearer to work than to steal.” 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm has been visiting Chicago 
the guest of W. D. Babbitt, Esq. Mrs.Swisshelm is one 
of the old stagers of the woman’s rights movement, and 
demanded the ballot twenty-five years ago. She was 
for several years a clerk in the War Department at 
Washington, whence she was dismissed just before 
Grant’s accession, as the price of calling Johnson a trai- 
tor and an old reprobate, in one of her jetiers. She is 
now on her way to Minnesota—where she will be very 
likely to resume the editorial control of her old paper, 
the St. Cloud Visitor. She edited the Pittsburg Satur- 
day Visitor twenty or thirty. years ago, and her “Letters 














“There are two parties who entertain opposite views. 
The.advocates of temale medical education claim that 
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vention was for the very yespose of restoring hesmeny s 
and they straightway withdrew and went home! The 


to American Girls” made her famous. 
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THE WOMEN JURORS OF WYOMING. 


No event of the day has developed more slanderous 
falsehood than the election of women to serve as jurors 
in Albany county, Wyoming. The great mass of Mas- 
culinity stood aghast at the innovation, Womanhood 
had come to the “last ditch,” to be sure, when women 
were drafted to serve as jurors. The Chicago Advance 
wondered what the six husbands of the six jury-women 
would have to say to their wives on their return home, 
after they had been disgracefully locked up for four 
nights in succession, with six jury-men—six awful, dread- 
ful, terrible jury-men! Divorces by the half dozen loomed 
up before the jaundiced vision of the Advance editors, 
and, alas, for the dismembered families, and the scatter- 
ed children, that they saw in the future. No suspicion 
darted through the editorial brain of the Advance, that 
there was any other way to manage with mixed juries 
of men and women, than the old way—locking them up 
together at night, with cigars, liquors, tobacco, bare walls 
and floors, hard benches, profanity and profuse expector- 
ation, to have a general rough and tumble until morning. 

The N. Y. Tribune was similarly distressed, and lach- 
rymose and indignant, volunteered the opinion that the 
six jury-women had better have been at home, taking 
care of their babies, (who knows if they had any ?) cook- 
ing, cleaning, and doing other gentle, retined, and fem- 
inine work. Other papers wailed and raved in chorus, 
and philippics, jeremiads and diatribes were interspers- 
ed with “Ah me!’s” and “Alacks”! and “sighs a furlong 
long”’—so sad were the masculine editors over the de- 
moralization of the Wyoming jury-women, and so dis- 
tressed because of the precedent they had established. 

We all held our breath and waited for the slow mails. 
They would bring answers to letters written to reliable 
men and women of the territory, on whose testimony 
we knew we could rely. For they had been our school- 
mates—New England ‘boys and girls—who had devel- 
oped into noble men and women before they emigrated 
to the far West, and to that demoralized Wyoming. 

The mails have at last brought us contradictions of 
the lying telegrams, and foul slanders of these jury-wo- 
men, as we knew they would. Read the letter of Judge 
Howe of Wyoming, to the editor of the Chicago Legal 
News, which may be found on page 123 of this Jour- 
NAL. In that, justice is done to these excellent women, 
and the experiment of harnessing the moral instinct 
and conscientiousness of women into the jury-box is 
shown to have worked admirably, and righteously. 

Judge Howe’s testimony is confirmed by other evi- 
dence, which pours in upon us, from various sources, 
by private letters, and the public press. 

Rey. L, Hartsough, a Methodist clergyman of that sec- 
tion, defends these jury-women, from their unscrupu- 
lous defumers. He says the six ladies on the jury, 
under the charge of a woman bailiff, “herself a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church,” occupied good rooms to- 
gether at the Railroad House, while the men were at 
other quarters under charge of the sheriff. The charge 
of the judge was given Saturday. They did not agree, 
and one of the jurors, “a Christian lady,” said, that un- 
less they agreed upon a verdict by midnight, nothing 
would be done in the case till Monday. Some of the 
jury opposed, but the judge approved. Fifteen minutes 
before twelve the verdict was agreed upon, and the 
jury discharged. “No verdict,” he says, “has given as 
general satisfaction for its correctness and justice as 
this, and it was the longest case tried.” None of these 
women, he adds, have advocated female suffrage, but all 
accepted the situation, and as a consequence the evil 
women are fleeing from Cheyenne. The very thing 
some feared as the result of Woman Suffrage is the very 
opposite of the facts—bad women flee from good wo- 
men on the jury, as they do from good women every- 
where else. He says “a certain class have got more 
than they bargained for.” 

Chief-Justice Howe says: “In eighteen years experi- 
ence, I never had as fair, candid, impartial, and able a 
jury in court as in this term in Albany county.” 

Associate Justice Kingman says: “For twenty-five 
years it has been an anxious study with me, both on 
the bench and at the bar, how we are to prevent jury 
trials from degenerating into a perfect farce and bur- 
lesque, and it has remained for Albany county to point 
out the remedy, and demonstrate the cure for this threat- 
ened evil.” 

Chaplain White, of Fort Saunders, says: “He never 
witnessed the decorum, and quiet push of business, and 
courtesy, and constant respect in any court-room as this 
court presented.” 

Another gentleman, long a resident in that territory, 
and who is personally acquainted with nearly every resi- 
dent in Albany county, from which this jury was taken, 
writes as follows: — 


There are very few places which are blessed with 
such a class of women as Laramie City. In proof of 
this assertion we will call attention to a few results of 
their labors here. We have the finest schvol-house in 
the Territory, and the ladies built it. We have the 
most beautiful church edihce in the Territory, and the 
ladies did a good share towards building, and the whole 
of the furalching of it. We have another good and 
substantial stone church, pretty well advanced in pro- 
cess of construction, to which they granted, and still are 
granting material aid. We have an excellent church 
organ, the common property of the different denomina- 
tions here, and the ladies bought it. The whole burden, 
labor and expense of the care of the poor and sick in 
this city have been cheerfully undertaken and faithfully 
performed by the ladies. ‘They have been the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of all those social and fraternal 
associations calculated to build and foster peace and 
= will among men. Our several Sabbath schools 

ere owe their very origin and existence to the labors 
and exertions of the ladies of Laramie City. In paying 
this just tribute te the women of Laramie, we do not 
detract from the liberality of the men, who have always 





liberally responded when called upon, but who, busied 
with their own cares and labors, have gladly turned 
these public improvements over to the ladies, and most 
faithfully have they discharged their trust. These la- 

ies did not seek this position, and only accepted it with 
diffidence and hesitation, and doubts and misgivings. 
Very few, if any of them, had ever set a foot in a court 
room, And they knew nothing whatever of the machine- 
y of courts, and the intricate and complicated labyrinths 
through which justice is administered. And they un- 
dertook the duty, knowing in its discharge they would 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny, and the strictest 
rules of propriety, and with the knowledge that, not- 
withstanding their ignorance, they would be judged 
with more strictness and less charity, than ordinary 
male jurors. 


We may consider this matter settled. The jury-wo- 
men of Wyoming, have acquitted themselves woman- 
fully. There is nothing in their action to condemn, 
but everything to admire and emulate. Will the papers 
which have slandered them, now retract their false- 
hood? Probably not. They are not aiming to develop 
the truth—only to create prejudice against women-ju- 
rors and Womun Suffrage. N’importe. Another stumb- 
ling block in the way of the woman reform is thus re- 
moved. What will be the next? What new lion will 
our opponents see through their distorting and magni- 
fying spectacles ? 


MARSHALLING THEIR FORCES. 


One thousand women of Peoria, Illinois, have signed 
the following protest again Woman Suffrage, addressed 
to the State Constitutional Convention of Illinois :— 


The undersigned, fearing that a small minority of our 
countrywomen, by their boldness and misdirected zeal, 


may succeed in carrying a measure which we believe to 
be prejudicial to the interests of our sex, if not in direct 
opposition to both divine and natural laws, and under- 
standing that petitions urging the omission of the word 
“male” from the Constitution which you are engaged in 
preparing, have been presented to your honorable body, 
we feel it our duty to enter our solemn protest and de- 
clare that we are unalterably opposed to any action, upon 
your part, which shall confer upon the women of the 
State of Illinois the right of suffrage. And we also de- 
clare that we are opposed to any action upon the part of 
Congress looking to a like result through an amendment 
of the Federal Constitution. All of which is respectful- 
ly submitted to your honorable body. 

If “one thousand women of Peoria” do not want to 
vote, of course they will not be compelled to vote, even 
when the right of suffrage is granted to women. Giv- 
ing the ballot to women, or negroes, does not make com- 
pulsory voters of them. It only gives them the right 
or privilege of voting, which they can exercise, or de- 
cline to exercise. Forty-six per cent. of the legal voters 
of Massachusetts stayed away from the polls at the last 
Presidential election—only fifty-four per cent. voted. 
These “thousand women” could follow their example. 

These “thousand women of Peoria” can only speak 
for themselves. If they don’t want to vote, they will 
not be compelled to vote, even when the word “male” is 
stricken from the State Constitution. It is a great im- 
pertinence in them to ask the National Congress to with- 
hold the ballot from the two hundred thousand women, 
who last year asked Congress, by petition, to grant it to 
them—and also from the thousands and thousands who 
are this year asking the same thing. 

Lucy Stone has just sent a petition for Woman Suf- 
frage, nearly three yards long, to Hon. Henry Wilson, to 
be presented to Congress, C.K. Whipple, Esq., has sent 
another of about the same length. We have one much 
longer, which we shall send in a few days, with six or 
seven thousand names attached to it. These Peoria wo- 
men cannot speak for these petitioners. They want the 
ballot—and it is their right. So the “thousand women 
of Peoria” may as well save their effort, time, ink and 
paper. For if they do not want to vote they need not, 
They can have what they desire without rushing before 
the public in this “strong-minded,” “unsexed” and “mas- 
culine” fashion, with petitions to Congress, and a State 
Constitutional Convention. 

Under the lead of Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, we learn 
that there is a counter movement to be started in Wash- 
ington—that this lady is organizing an Anti-Sixteenth 
Amendment, or an An.i-Woman Suffrage Society. Here 
is another superfluous effort. Why, “ever since the 
world began,” there has been an Anti-Woman Suffrage 
Society in existence, on a mammoth plan, which has in- 
cluded all the men of the world, and most of the women. 
Dear Mrs. Adiniral, what is the use of organizing lilli- 
putian fractional societies of this same sort? Why not 
remain with the main body, and so“fight mit Sigel ?” 
“Tn union is strength.” So keep with the main body, 
dear madam, and don’t straggle away from the army, or 
weaken and waste yourself doing useless work. 


DEATH OF MADAME EMMA WILLARD. 


We had taken our pen in hand to indite some fitting 
words of eulogy of Madame Emma Willard, of Troy, N. 
Y., whose life-long devotion to the education of her sex 
has made her name beloved and revered, while it is as 
familiar as a household word. Her earthly work is over, 
and folding her hands and closing her eyes in the last 
sleep of mortality, she has “gone up higher,” to engage 
in the nobler employments ot that better life into which 
she is translated. But our pen is stayed by a note from 
Wn. H. Burleigh of Brooklyn, N. Y., who promises us 
a sketch of the “good old lady” for our next issue, from 
the pen of Mrs. Burleigh, our N. Y. correspondent. She 
hastened to Troy as soon as she heard of the serious 
illness of her “mother-friend,” as Madame Willard loved 
to have Mrs Burleigh call her, and remained with her 











till after her death. 


No person is better fitted to write of Madame Willard | published an article against woman’s enfranchisement, 
—of what she was, and did, and endeavored—than Mrs. | a short time ago, entitled, “A Woman’s Opinion.” It 
Burleigh, who knew her long and intimately, and loved | has done duty in every opposition paper in Vermont, 


her with a daughter's affection. So we wait for Mrs. 
Burleig')’s sketch, thanking God for what the noble wo- 
man has done for her sex, and rejoicing for her, at her 
release from the battle of life, and her entrance upon a 
nobler state of being. 





THE STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The following petition is being circulated and numer- 
ously signed, in and about Boston. It needs no expla- 
nation, nor argument. Common sense alone is necessary 
to a comprehension of the utility and necessity of such 
alaw. Let every woman in Massachusetts, to whom the 
Woman’s JOURNAL comes, cut out the following peti- 
tion without delay, affix it to a blank sheet, and obtain 
as many signatures to it as possible. Do not postpone 
action in this matter. As soon as you have obtained 
all the signatures you can, if you have no acquaintance 
with a member of the Legislature to whom you can en- 
trust the petition, send it to the office of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and some one of its editors will see that it 
reaches its destination. . 





To the Honorable :—The Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled :— 


The undersigned, women of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully ask for a law requiring that at least one-half of the 
Trustees of the State Industrial School for Girls, shall be 
women; the sole object of said institution being the nur- 
ture and reformation of girls of tender age. 

Respectfully, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thanks, heartfelt and genuine, to you, one and all, for 
your favors. We have tried to find time to say this to 
you, “all and singular,” by private letter. But we are 
overwhelmed with work, and cannot find time for brief 
letters even to personal friends and kindred, The days 
are not long enough for all we have to do. But, dear 
friends, DO NOT WRITE LCNG ARTICLES, Cut a long ar- 
ticle into a series of short ones—No, 1, 2, 3, etc., Only 
thus will you be 1ead. 

Cut out any newspaper excerpts that you wish us to 
see, and enclose them to us in an envelope, giving name 
and date of paper from which they are extracted. There 
is no other certain way of their coming to our notice. 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Chicago Advance innocently inquires, “Since 
masculine legislators are so rapidly and so willingly cor- 
recting these venerable wrongs of woman—these in- 
equalities of the law—without other motive than a de- 
sire to be just, why must women have a ballot with 
which to enforce these self-same reforms?” The ques- 
tion argues ignorance of the aim of the Woman Suf- 
frage reform. If all the inequalities of the law, as far 
as they relate to women, were removed to-morrow, and 
there were for women only equitable laws on the stat- 
ute books, if the ballot were still withheld, the aim of 
the Woman Suffrage movement would not be attained. 
For we ask the ballot for woman, first and foremost, be- 
cause, in this country, the ballot is the only symbol of 
equality before the law, and underlies and guarantees, 
and is the synonym of all rights. Women cannot have 
political equality with men till they have the ballot, and 
without political equality they cannot have social equi- 
ty. We therefore demand the ballot that we may have 
political and legal equality with men—may be recog- 
nized before the law as their equals, and not, as now, 
their inferiors. We ask it as a means—not as an end. 
For when the ballot is yielded to us, and we stand on 
the same platform with men, we shall then come to 
men and women with a new portfolio, and show a new 
height to be ascended. 





The Boston Christian Register has recently published 
two sermons on “Woman” from Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
which should be read and pondered by every woman in 
theland. While we do not accept some portions of them, 
and find different causes for some of his results than he 
does, and deny some of his premises, yet the animus of 
the two sermons, and the tenor of their teachings, the 
preacher’s criticisms of the women of the day with the 
lofty standard of womanhood that he has set up, are all 
so just and excellent, every way, that we have read 
them gratefully. We wish they could be scattered 
broadcast. 


The N. Y. Nation has a long and exhaustive editorial 
in favor of “baby suifrage.” It displays all the logical 
acumen, philosophical research, knowledge of facts, opu- 
lence of illustration, and mental breadth that have been 
apparent in the articles of the same writer against Wo- 
man Suffrage. He is certain, if babies have the suffrage 
given them, that they will cease to cry, and be cross, 
will cut their teeth easily, will walk off without the dis- 
cipline of bumps and falls, and that the use of Mrs. 
Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” will be instantly abandoned 
by mothers and nurses. In Heaven’s name, then, we 
say, give babies the suffrage. 


The Executive Committee, of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, have received an invitation to hold 
aconvention in Washington, D. C., under the auspices 
of that association. The request is signed by forty-one 
influential and excellent persons,among whom are Hon. 
Geo. W. Julian, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. W. Williams, 
Hon. W. C. Beaman, Hon. A. G. Biddle, Messrs. A. R. 
Spofford, W. D. O'Connor and Giles G. Stebbins, Grace 
Greenwood, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Mrs. L. G. 
Julian, Mrs. A. G. Biddle, Mrs. Prof. Loomis, Mrs. Prof: 
Hall, Mrs. S. P. Spofford, Mrs. C. A. F. Stebbins, Mrs. 
A. B. Brown and others. They desire the convention 
held at the earliest possible day. 


The Mentpelier Watchman, Dr. Lord’s mouthpiece, 


and has been vaunted by these journals as an unanswer- 
able argument against Woman Suffrage. The editor of 
the Watchman has praised it, as equal to the best thing 
that has been said on that side of the question. It was 


are—candid, able and dignified. Hon C. W. Willard, 
M. C., editor of the Green Mountain Freeman, also pub- 
lished in Montpelier, has reviewed this article in the 
most thorough and careful manner, his critique filling 
six columns and a half of the Freeman. It is the very 
best article called out by the Woman Suffrage discussion 
in Vermont, and is worthy a large circulation. We 
heartily second the wish of Oliver Johnson, in the last 
Independent, who says, “We should like to have ‘A Wo- 
man’s Opinion’ and Mr. Willard’s review thereof printed 
and stitched together, and sent into every family in Ver- 
mont—yea, into every family in the United States.” 








WANTED---A STATESMAN ! 


The difference between a statesman and a mere poli- 
tician is, that the statesman leads public sentiment, and 
the politician obeys it. While the politician drifts, the 
statesman advances. With the prescience of genius, 
he anticipates the tendencies of his age, and moulds the 
popular impulse into established institutions. 

The great political movement of our age is the exten- 
sion of suffrage to classes hitherto disfranchised. This 
enlargement of the political basis is as certain as the 
dawn of day, and as irresistible as the rising of the tide. 
Since the establishment of American Independence, 
two great national parties have successively attained po- 
litical power, as the champions of disfranchised classes, 
First, the Jeffersonian Democracy swept away property 
qualifications, abolished the political aristocracy of 
wealth, and established a “white man’s government.” 
Next, the Republicans swept away the institution of 
slavery, abolished the political aristocracy of race, and 
established “manhood suffrage.” 

We are on the threshold of a third great step in po- 
litical progress. The tide of public sentiment is swiftly 
and surely advancing towards the formation of a party 
that will sweep away the existing inequality between 
men and women, will abolish the political aristocracy of 
sex, and establish “a government of the people.” 

CuIEF JUSTICE CHASE is one of the first among our 
eminent men in public life, who see the tendency of 
society, and are willing to lead the grand movement for 
universal suffrage. In his recent letter to the colored 
citizens of Cincinnati, congratulating them on the adop- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, he says :— 

“Almost a quarter of a century has passed since some 
of you, probably, heard me declare (May, 1845) that all 
“legal distinctions between individuals of the same 
country, founded on any such circumstances as origin 
and the like, ave hostile to the genius of our institutions, 
and incompatible with the true theory of American lib- 
erty; that true Democracy makes no inquiry about the 
color of the skin, or the place of nativity, or any other 
similar circumstances or condition ; and that the exclu- 
sion of the colored people as a body from the elective 
franchise is incompatible with true Democratic princi- 
ples. I congratulate you that these principles have 


a at length made a part of the supreme law of the 
and.” 


We hope that this significant suggestion will not be 
lost upon the progressive wing of the Democratie party, 
whose candidate, in 1872, Mr. Chase is likely to be 
In public and in private, Mr. Chase has been, for twenty 
years, an advocate of the political rights of men and wo- 
men. In adopting a candidate, let the “young Democra- 
cy” adopt his principles. Let them take an advanced 
position. Let them announce an affirmative policy. Let 
them assume a progressive attitude. Let them remem- 
ber that when their party, led by Jefferson, enfranchised 
the laboring class, it became the “poor man’s party” and 
still retains the poor man’s vote after the lapse of two 
generations. 

The Republicans to-day, are entrenched in the grati- 
tude of an enfranchised race. They have earned the 
vote of the negro. They will hold it for a generation to 
come. They deserve to hold it, 

We venture the prophecy that no national party will 
ever again establish a permanent hold upon political 
power in America, unless WOMAN SUFFRAGE is in- 
scribed upon its banner. The contest may be long. The 
struggle will be bitter. The old party lines will be ob- 
literated. Fossil Republicans and fossil Democrats will 
join hands against it. Progressive Republicans and pro- 
gressive Democrats will affiliate in its support. But the 
statesman and the party that shall earnestly and per- 
sistently espouse the equal political rights of men and 
women will hold in their hands the key to the political 
future of America. H. B. B. 


‘MORE DISCLAIMERS. 


Eprror oF WomAN’s JoURNAL:—Your issue of the 
9th inst. has just come to hand, and I ask a brief space 
in your columns, in justice to the cause in Indiana. 
Some weeks ago, I received a circular letter signed by 
Theodore Tilton, and others, asking my sanction to the 
pacification meeting, called April 6th, at Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and my name to the call. 





Woman Suffrage Association, formed in New York, and 
wishing as far as possible to see the workers in the Wo- 
man Suffrage ranks in harmony, hoping thus a more 
speedy accomplishment of the object to be attained, I 
favored the holding of the meeting, but did not give my 
name to be used in the matter. In common with many 
friends of the movement, I regret the existence of the 
two societies. The objects that we have in view being 
the same, it would be more pleasant if all could unite in 
the work. 

But having carefully read the proceedings of Mr. Til- 
ton’s meeting, with the letter addressed to him by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, and others, which gives the history of 
the organization of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, a very different aspect is put on the division of 
the two societies. It settles beyond dispute that the or- 
ganization perfected at Cleveland, last November, called 
“THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION,’ 
is the Association of the land. 

On no account ought the American Woman Suffrage 
Association to disband, as it was formed by delegates 
from twenty-two different States, and has already 4 
number of auxiliaries, working harmoniously and effec- 
tively, for the enfranchisement of woman. And the 
West is especially interested in that organizatién, of 
which it constitutes a very respectable portion, both as 
to numbers and ability. With you, I believe “the olive 
branch was held out at Cleveland,” and its platform is 





much more respectable than articles of this sort usually 





broad enough to admit all who desire to aid in the work 


At that time, I did not know the origin of the National - 
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— 
of removing the legal and social disabilities of woman. 
And if the members of other societies cannot accept the 
platform, and work on it, of course all true friends of 
the cause will accord to them the right to use their own 
judgment, and work in their own way. 

[hope the JouRNAL will continue, as heretofore, to ad- 
yocate the great principles of this reform, “without de- 

reciating the value of associations already existing.” 
Phe conduct of the paper in this regard certainly com- 
mends it to all the friends of the movement. 

The cause in Indiana is on the advance. Since our 
State meeting in June last, we have been constantly at 
work in various parts of the State. Organizations have 
been instituted, and public opinion educated in the prin- 
ciples of the cause. We intend holding a convention 
in Wayne County, in May, and in several other places 
measures are in progress for meetings. Though we 
have no organ or paper devoted to the work, yet very 
many newspapers favor the question, and admit articles 
advocating Woman Suffrage. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Indianapolis the 
Sth and 9th of June. We cordially invite any of our 
co-laborers who can, to attend. 

Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 
Pres. Indiana Woman Suffrage Association. 

April 13, 1870. 





In addition to the above, our friend, James Redpath 
of the Boston Lyceum Bureau, desires us to say that, 
while he would have liked to see the two societies unite, 
he never intended to act with either organization, and 
declines a “staff appointment’ under Mr. Tilton, prefer- 
ring to “fight on his own hook.” 

Rev. Gilbert Haven, of Zion’s Herald, also informs us 
that, while he desired the union of the two societies, if 
possible, he has never authorized the use of his name 
in Mr. Tilton’s new organization. ° 

We are informed that this also is the position of Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott. She wanted union of the two societies, 
already existing, and declined serving as President of 
Mr. Tilton’s society, not from ill-health or infirmity, but 
because she did not wish a third association formed. 





TOO MUCH NATURAL HISTORY. 


Lord Melbourne, speaking of the fine ladies in London 
who were fond of talking about their ailments, used to 
complain that they gave him too much of their natural 
history. There are a good many writers—usually men 
—who, with the best intentions, discuss woman as if 
she had merely a physical organization, and as if she 
existed only for one end, the production and rearing of 
children. Against this some protest may well be made. 

Doubtless there are few things more important to a 
community than the health of its women. The Sand- 
wich Island proverb says :— 


“If strong is the frame of the mother, 
The son will give laws to the people.” 


And here, where all men give laws, all men especially 
need mothers of strong frames. 

Moreover, there is no harm in admitting that all the 
rules of organization are imperative; that soul and body, 
whether of man or woman, are made in harmony, so 
that each part of our nature must accept the plain rul- 
ings and limitations of the other. A man’s soul may 
yearn to the stars, but so long as the body cannot jump 
so high, he must accept the body’s veto. And the same 
of any veto interposed in advance by the physical struc- 
ture of woman. The Woman Suffrage reformers have 
always accepted this general principle. It is only when 
clerical gentlemen or physiological gentlemen undertake 
to go a step further and put in that veto on their own 
responsibility, that we have said, “Hands off, geutlemen! 
Precisely because women are women, they, not you, 
are to settle that question.” 

But one or two general remarks are clearly safe. Ev- 
ery specialist is liable to overrate his own speciality ; 
and the man who thinks of woman only as a wife and 
mother is apt to forget that before she was either of 
these she was a human being. Octavius Frothingham 
says, well enough, in his article in the last Herald of 
Health, called, “A Psychological glance at the Woman 
Question,” that “women, as such, are constituted for pur- 
poses of maternity and the continuation of mankind.” 
Undoubtedly, and so were men, as such, constituted for 
paternity. But very much depends on what relative 
importance we assign to the phrase, “as such.” Even 
an essay so careful, so moderate, and so free from coarse- 
ness as that of Mr. Frothingham suggests, after all, a 
slight one-sidedness—perhaps a natural reiction of the 
one-sidedness of those injudicious reformers who allow 
themselves to speak slightingly of “the merely animal 
function of child-bearing.” Higher than either—unit- 
ing the wisdom of both—is that noble statement with 
which Jean Paul begins his fine essay on the “Education 
of Girls” in Levana. “Before being a wife or mother a 
girl is a human being, and neither motherly nor wifely 
destination can overbalance or substitute the human, 
but must become its means, not end, As, above the 
poet, the painter or the hero, so above the mother does 
the human being rise preéminent.” 

Here is sure anchorage. We can hold to this, And, 
fortunately, all the analogies of nature sustain this posi- 
tion. Throughout nature the laws of sex rule every- 
where, but they rule a kingdom of their own, always 
subordinate to the greater kingdom of the vital func- 
tions. Every creature, male or female, finds in its sexual 
relations only a subordinate part of its existence, The 
need of food, the need of exercise, the joy of living, 
these come first and absorb the bulk of its life, wheth- 
er the individual be male or female. This Antiope but- 
terfly, that flits at this moment past my window, (the 
first of the season) spends almost all its existence in a 
form where the distinction of sex lies dormant; a few 
days, I migit almost say a few hours, comprise its whole 
sexual consciousness, and the majority. of its race die 
before reaching that epoch. The law of sex is written ab- 
solutely through the whole insect world. Yet everywhere 
it is written as a secondary and subordinate law. The 
life which is common to the sexes is the principal life, 
the life which each sex leads, “as such,” is a minor and 
subordinate thing. 

The same ruie pervades nature. Two riders pass 





down the street before my window. One rides a horse, 
the other a mare. The animals were perhaps foaled in 
the same stable, of the same progenjtors. They have 
been reared alike, fed alike, trained alike, ridden alike, 
they need the same exercise, the same grooming; nine 
tenths of their existence are the same, and only the 
other tenth different. Their whole organization is 
marked by the distinction of sex, but though the mark- 
ing is ineffaceable, the distinction is not the first or most 
important fact. 

If this be true of the lower animals, it is far truer of 
the higher. The mental and moral laws of the universe 
teach us first and chiefly as humah beings. We eat our 
breakfast as human beings, not as men and women; 
and it is the same with nine-tenths of our interests and 
duties in life. In legislating or philosophizing for wo- 
man we must neither forget or exaggerate her distinct- 
ness of organization. Not “first the womanly and then 
the human,” but first the human and then the woman- 
ly, is to be the order of her training. T. W. H. 





DISBANDING OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


The departure which we made for New York, on April 

8th, was certainly a very joyous one. Too late to wit 
ness the celebration by the colored people of the fif 
teenth amendment, the reflection of their joy in the 
sympathy of Christendom was vouchsafed to us in the 
New York mirror, which, if not the clearest, is the 
largest in our Westerti hemisphere. 
* The meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, already co- 
piously reported in the journals of last week, took place 
in Apollo Hall, a locality usually devoted to lighter en- 
tertainments. The details of the occasion are already 
well-known, and scarcely ask for repetition at this time. 
Something, however, we may aptly say of the genera! 
aspect and spirit of what was done and said. 

Mr. Phillips became “the brilliant President” (we quote 
theclassic Tilton) of the meeting, and his presidency be- 
came him very much. On the platform, beside the clas- 
sic author just mentioned, appeared anti-slavery people 
of all ages, colors and dates. We hoped that all of 
them belonged to the pre-fashionable period of the move- 
ment, and felt, on the whole, sure that they did; though 
the Christian parable of the laborers in the vineyard 
throws open the results of the triumph of truth to the 
laborers of the eleventh hour. But here were Lucretia 
Mott and Frederick Douglass, William Henry Channing 
and Charles Burleigh, Mr. and Mrs. Powell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sargent, Mary Grew, and many others whose record 
is known to all men. The seats on the floor showed a 
large sprinkling of the old faces, with many new ones. 

The addresses, quite informal and not long, were full of 
pleasant reminiscences and of earnest pleading. Enough 
of the difficulty of the past labor was dwelt upon to 
show that no just cause should despair of final triumph, 
even if represented by a handful of true champions, with 
all the world against them. All the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained by this long and hard struggle was put 
at the disposal of the reforms whose realization lies be- 
fore us. A deep, devout thankfulness, a tender and in- 
nocent hilarity by turns concentrated and relieved the 
tone of the meeting. Death, so busy elsewhere, had not 
spared Abolitionists, and many ties of fellowship, and 
labor in common, recalled, on this final occasion, those 
whose presence must now be spiritually discerned, if at 
all. Those who are eloquent on other occasions were 
also eloquent here, but the occasion itself was felt to 
have the deepest lesson, and care was taken not to ef- 
face its teaching with irrelevant or superfluous phrase- 
ology. The meeting lasted from 10 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. 
One reminiscence, one anecdote suggested another. 
All were reluctant to part. Finally, Mr. Phillips said: 
“Will any one move that this last meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society do now adjourn without day?” The 
motion was duly put and voted, and the venerable 
mother of reform was represented thereafter only by her 
children. 

The evening meeting had been called in the interest 
of the Standard, the paper which is to take the place of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard, edited by the same able hand 
which has brought its predecessors so safely into port. 
The large hall, only partially filled during the day, was 
now crowded. Various addresses were heard, a poem 
written expressly for the occasion was read,* and sub- 
scriptions for the new journal were solicited, and re- 
ceived by Mrs. Sargent of Boston and Mrs. Julian of 
Indiana. Mr. and Mrs. Julian gave us their company 
and countenance on ‘the platform during the whole of 
the proceedings, and the former added his frank and 
manly testimony to the many good words spoken for hu- 
man freedom and progress. The evening was enlivened 
by some musical performances, of a character so classic 
and appropriate that Dwight’s journal would have 
found nothing to condemn either in their selection or 
in their execution. 

All this took place on Saturday. The Sunday even- 
ing following had been set apart for the public discus- 
sion of Religion in its relation to Reform. The hall was 
again well filled. Addresses had been announced from 
Rev. Wm. Henry Channing, Wendell Phillips and Mrs. 
Howe, and probably Lucretia Mott. Mr. Channing’s text 
was Palm Sunday in New York, expanded into a vivid 
contrast of the extremes of wealth and poverty, with a 
vivid plea in behalf of a new and heartfelt dispensation 
of Christianity to inspire that doubtful Commonwealth 
with the faith and conscience necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the promise which America makes to the world. 
Mrs. Howe’s brief argument was in favor of a certain re- 
forming simplicity, simplicity of life, of dress and of re- 
ligious doctrine. She hoped that the Quakers, who 
have now a cellegiate school in New York, might help 
to forward this reform. She ventured to say that she 
wished to see more Unitarian churches in the city— 
more and other —not merely rich and fashionable so- 
cieties, but mission churches, wh®se object should be 


to centralize and moralize the dissent of the place, 
tending largely to skepticism and to rowdyism. Mr. 
Phillips, laboring under a severe cold, was yet admira- 
ble as usual. Mrs, Mott spoke late in the evening, with 
a freshness and energy ever young. Other speakers 
eontributed brief addresses, and at a reasonable hour 
the entertainers and entertained separated, not without 
the hope of other meetings. J. W. H. 


*Mrs. Howe’s “Ode,” to be found on our first page.—Ep. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE. , 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, APRIL 19TH, 


“Straws show which way the wind blows.” The truth 
of this old proverb was realized to the fullest extent, in 
the debate in the House on the amendment to the State 
Constitution which was to extend the right of elective 
franchise. The interested observer could tell at a glance 
what the issue would be, by the conduct of the various 
members during the debate. The majority of them 
showed the utmost indifference to the subject, when any 
member was speaking for it; but directly an opponent 
arose, there was a hush and the utmost order prevailed. 
“None are so blind as those who won’t see,” and certainly 
none are so difficult to convince as those who don’t wish 
to be convinced. Or else, to put a more charitable con- 
struction upon their conduct, they had heard so often 
what was to be said in favor of the question, and know- 
ing how unanswerable it all was, they held their breath 
with anxiety and expectation, vainly hoping that some- 
thing might be said to overthrow this monstrous ques- 
tion of right. They certainly had their labor for their 
pains. 

The debate commenced precisely at 11 1-2 o’clock, A. 
M., the first speaker being Mr. Williams, of Taunton, 
who made a short but very able address in favor of it. 
He claimed the ballot belonged to women by an inher- 
ent right, taking the same ground in regard to taxation 
that is taken by the leading women of the movement. 
As to any disability, physical or otherwise, that would 
incapacitate woman from exercising the right of fran- 
chise,;he did not think itexisted. It was an age of prog- 
ress; we should not be governed by what has been. 
Christianity means advancement for the race, women as 
well as men. Whatever women have undertaken they 
have done well, and it is as fair to suppose they will 
succeed in politics as in any other field. 

Mr. Williams was followed by Dr. Warriner, of Deer- 
field, a well known friend of the cause, and prominent 
in the Western Sanitary Commission during the war. 
He commenced by saying that he stood now on this 
question just where he had stood for years. He did not 
know whether the time had come to agitate this ques- 
tion in the House. If he could hear arguments an- 
swered that had been brought up in favor of the ques- 
tion, he should have greater hopes of a fair vote. As it 
was, it would be governed by prejudice. On asking a 
member known to be opposed to the movement, how he 
could answer the arguments presented by Mrs. Liver- 
more and Mrs. Howe before the Legislature, he answered, 
“By my vote.” That is the strongest, indeed the only 
argument, this honorable body can present against the 
movement. Dr. Warriner went to the very basis of our 
government, and claimed that by the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United States 
the right was unquestionably woman’s. 

He spoke for about three quarters of an hour, and 
when he sat down an addition to the amendment was 
offered by Mr. Woodbury, of Boston, as follows :—*Pro- 
vided that the right of each sex to vote shall not be re- 
stricted, because of any requirement in this Constitution 
concerning the pre-paymeut of taxes, or the reading and 
writing of the English language, nor shall any restric- 
tion ever be placed by the Legislature in the right of 
either sex to vote, other than that set out in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Afrer the offering of this amendment to the resolve, 
Mr. Tarbox, of Lawrence, addressed the House. Mr. Tar- 
box is young, enthusiastic and bright, but rather incon- 
sistent. He denied the rightof woman to the ballot; he 
denied everybody’s right to it; it was only a privilege. 
All government was usurpation. There was nothing di- 
vine connected with anything in politics. God had n9gth- 
ing to do with the question of elective franchise, it was 
| merely a necessity of political economy, After this, Mr. 
Tarbox aired his gallantry, and talked sweetly about 
his regard for woman, considering her as something 
infinitely higher and better than man, and he did not 
wish to pull her down from her high pedestal, by fore- 
ing the ballot upon her. He didn’t seeem to consider 
that a woman, unlike a statue, is a living being, and 
being hoisted on narrow footholds into any positions 
where she must stand just so quiet, or topple over, 
will grow tiresome after awhile. The majority prefer a 
broader foothold, and more room for work. Mr. Tarbox’s 
ideas were pretty but they weren’t practical. The 
House adjourned af.er this until two o’clock. 

At the appointed time they came together and took 
up the debate again. The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Mr. French, of New Bedford, who spoke about an 





hour defending the question. 

He was followed by Mr. Woodbury, of Boston, who 
| treated the subject with ridicule. What he said was 
| entirely unanswerable, as he intended it should be. It 
was not the fair, chivairic, generous opposition that 
those interested in the question have been used to meet- 
ing, but it was one strain of contempt, ridicule and low 
wit all through. This is a ground on which Mr. Wood- 
bury seems perfectly at home, but to meet a thing fairly, 
squarely and honestly seems impossible to him. The 
picture he drew of the state of social affairs if women 
were allowed the ballot, though received with some 
laughter, yet awakened a feeling of disgust against the 
man who would so far forget his manhood, as to say such 
coarse things of women. He has evidently a coarse na- 
ture. 





He was followed by Mr. Fitzgerald, of Boston, one of 
the Democratic members, who made a most brilliant and 
effective speech in favor of the movement. He spoke of 
the representative women of the country, of the good 
they had done in literature and art. Both for the wel- 
fare of politics and the elevation of women he would 
urge this measure. Mr. Fitzgerald is to be congratula- 
ted for the success of his speech, and woman for so 
able a champion. 

The vote was then taken, resulting as follows: ayes 68, 
nays 133. Lost this time, but coming surely in the fu- 
ture! Saran L, Joy. 
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GRANDFATHER'S PET. 


This is the room where she slept, 
Only a year ago— 
Quiet, and carefully swept, 
Blinds and curtains like snow. 
There, by the bed in the dusky gloom, 
She would kneel with her tiny clasped hands and pray! 
Here is the little white rose of a room, 
With the fragrance fled away! 


Nelly, grandfather’s pet, 
With her wise little face— 
I seem to hear her yet 
Singing about the place; 
But the crowds roll on, and the streets are drear, 
And the world seems hard with a bitter doom, 
And Nelly is singing elsewhere—and here 
1s the little white rose of a room. 


Why, if she stood just there, 
As she used to do, 
With her long light yellow hair, 
And her eyes of blue— 
If she stood, I say, at the edge of the bed, 
And ran to my side with a living touch, 
Though I know she is quiet, and buried, and dead, 
I should not wonder much. 


For she was so young, you know— 
Only seven years old, 

And she loved me, loved me, so, 
Though I was gray and old; 

And her face was so wise, and so sweet to see, 
And it still looked living when she lay dead, 

And she used to plead for mother and me 

’ By the side of that very bed! 


I wonder, now, if she 
Knows I am standing here, 
Feeling, wherever she be, 
We hold the place so dear? 
It cannot be that she sleeps too sound, 
Still in her little nightgown drest, 
Not to hear my footsteps sound 
In the room where she used to rest. 


I have felt hard fortune’s stings, 
And battled in doubt and strife, 
P And never thought much of things 
Beyond this human life; 
But I cannot think that my darling died 
Like great strong men, with their prayers untrue— 
Nay! rather she sits at God’s own side, 
And sings as she used to do! 





THE BLUE AND THE GREY. 


Upon my bosom lies 
A knot of blue and grey: 

You ask me why; tears fill my eyes 
As low to you I say: ‘ 


I had two brothers once, 
Warm-hearted, bold and gay; 

They left my side—one wore the blue, 
The other wore the grey. 


One rode with Stonewall and his men, 
And joined his fate to Lee; 

The other followed Sherman’s march, 
Triumphant to the sea. 


Both fought for what they deemed the right, 
And died with sword in hand; 

One sleeps amid Virginia’s hills, 
And one in Georgia’s sand. 


The same sun shines upon their graves, 
My love unchanged must stay ; 

And so upon my bosom lies 
This knot of blue and grey. 





AFTER. 


After the shower the tranquil sun ; 
After the snow the emerald leaves ; 

Silver stars when the day is done; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 


After the clouds, the violet sky; 

After the tempest, the lull of the waves; 
Quiet woods when the winds go by; 

After the battle, the peaceful graves. 


After the knell, the wedding bells; 
After the bud, the radiant rose ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells ; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the blissful meed ; 
After the flight, the downy nest; 

After the furrow, the waking seed ; 
After the shadowy river—rest! 





WEDDED LOVE. 


And if the husband or the wife 
In home’s strong life discovers 
Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers, 


Why need we care to ask? Who dreams 
Without their thorns of roses, 

Or wonders that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living; 

Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 





THE PAINTER OF ROTTERDAM. 


My father was a trader and distiller at Schiedam, on 
the Maas. Without being wealthy we enjoyed the 
means of procuring every social comfort. We gave and 
received visits from a few old friends, we went occa- 
sionally to the theatre, and my father had his tulip gar- 
den and summer house at a little distance from Schie- 
dam—on th® banks of the canal which connects the 
town with the river. ‘ 

But my father and mother, whose only child I was, 
cherished one dream of ambition, in which, fortunately, 
my own taste led me to participate. They wanted me 
to become a painter. 

“Let me but see a picture by Franz Linden in the 
gallery at Rotterdam,” said my father, “and I shall die 
happy.” 

So at fourteen years of age I was removed from 
school, and placed in the classes of Messer Kesler, an 
artist living at Delft. Here I made such progress that 
by the time I had reached my nineteenth birthday I was 
transferred to the atelier of Hans yan Roos, a descend- 
ant of the celebrated family of that name. Van Roos 
was not more than thirty-eight or forty years of age, 
and had already acquired a considerable reputation as 
a painter of portraits and sacred subjects. There was 
an altar-piece of his in one of our finest churches; his 
works had occupied the place of honor for the last six 
years at our annual exhibition, and for portraiture he 
numbered among his patrons most of the wealthy mer- 
chants and burgomasters of the city. Indeed, there 
could be no question that my master was rapidly ac- 
quiring a fortune commensurate with his popularity. 

Still, he was not a cheerful man. It was whispered 
by the pupils that he had met with a disappointment in 
early life—that he had loved, been accepted, and on the 
- eve of marriage had been rejected by the lady for a more 
wealthy suitor. He came from Freisland, in the north 
of Holland, when a very young man. He had always 
been the same gloomy, pallid, labor-loving citizen. He 
was sparing of domestic expenditure, and liberal to the 
poor. This every one could tell you, and no one knew 
more. 

The number of his pupils was limited to six. He 
kept us constantly at work, and scarcely permitted us 
to exchange a word with each other during a day. 
Standing there among us silently, with the light from 
above pouring down upon his pallid face, and becoming 
absorbed in the folds of his long black dressing-gown, 
he looked almost like some stern old portrait himself. 
To tell the truth, we were all somewhat afraid of him. 
Not that he assumed any undue authority; on the con- 
trary, he was stately, silent and frigidly polite, but his 
politeness had in it something oppressive, and we were 
all happier out of his presence. None of us resided un- 
der his roof. I had a second floor in a neighboring 
street, and two of my fellow students occupied rooms in 
the same house. We used to meet at night in each 
other’s chambers and make excursions to the exhibi- 
tions and theatres, and sometimes, on a summer’s even- 
ing, we would hire a pleasure boat and row amile or 
two down the river. We were merry enough then, and 
not quite so silent, I promise, as in the gloomy studio. 

In the meantime I was anxious to glean every benefit 
from my master’s instructions. I improved rapidly, and 
my paintings soon excelled those of the other five; my 
taste did not incline to sacred subjects, like that of Van 
Roos, but rather to the familiar rural scenes of Bergham 
and Paul Potter. It was my delight to wander along 
the rich pasture !ands, to watch the amber sunset, the 
herds coming home to the dairy, the lazy windmills, 
scarcely ruffled by the passage of the public treckshuyt 
(canal boat). In depicting scenes of this nature, 

“The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail,” 
I was singularly fortunate. My master never praised 
me by word or look, but when my father came up one 
day from Schiedam to visit me, he drew me aside, and, 
-n a voice audible to the rest, he told him, that “Messer 
Schiedam would do credit to the profession,” which so 
delighted the good distiller that he straightway took me 
out with him for the day, and having given me fifteen 
gold pieces as a testimony of his satisfaction, took me 
to dine with his friend the burgomaster Von Gael. It 
was an eventful visit for me. Upon that evening I first 
fell in love. 
Few people, I think, would at that time have denied 
the personal attractions of Gertrude von Gael. Yet I 
do not know that it was her features as much as her 
soft voice, and geutle womanly grace that fascinated me. 
Though so young, she performed the honors of her 
father’s princely table with self-possession and good- 
breeding. In the evening she sang some sweet German 
songs to her own simple accompaniment. We talked of 
books and poetry, and I found her well read in English, 
French and German literature: We spoke of art, an 
she displayed both judgment and enthusiasm. . 
As we took our leave at night, the burgomaster shook 
me by the hand and told me to come often. 
I fancied that Gertrude’s blue eyes brightened when 
he said it; and I felt the color rush quickly to my brow 
as I bowed and thanked him. 
“Franz,” said my father, when we were in the street, 
“how old are you?” 
“Just twenty-two, sir,” I replied, surprised at the 
question. 
“You will not be dependent on your brush, my boy,” 
continued my father, as he leaned upon my arm and 
looked back at the lofty mansion we had just left. “I 
have been neither wasteful nor unsuccessful, and it will 





death.” 
I inclined my head in silence, and wondered what 


would come next. 


said my father. 


be my pride to leave you a respectable income at my chant of enormous wealth, who had left it, with his val- 
uable collection of paintings, to the state. 


the space over the magnificently carved chimney was 
“Burgomeister von Gael is one of my oldest friends,” | assigned as the place of honor, to the best painting. 
The painter of this picture always received a costly 


“And he is rich.” 

“So I should suppose.” 

“Gertrude will have a fine fortune,” said my father, 
as if thinking alouds 

I bowed once more, but this time rather nervously. 

“Marry her, Franz.” 

I dropped his arm and started back. 

“Sir !” I faltered, “I—I—marry the Fraulein von Gael ?” 

“And pray, sir, why not?” said my father, curtly. 
He stopped short in his walk and leaned both his hands 
upon the top of his walking stick. 

Imadenoreply. — 

“Why not, sir?” repeated my father very energet- 
ically. “What could you wish for better? The young 
lady is handsome, good tempered, educated, rich. Now, 
Franz, if I thought you had been such a fool as to form 
any attachment without—” 

“Oh, sir, you do me injustice!” I cried. “ Indeed, 
I have done nothing of the kind. But do you think 
that—do you think that she would have me?” 

“Try her, Franz,” said my father, good humoredly, as 
he resumed my arm. “If I am not very much mistaken, 
the burgomeister would be as well pleased as myself. 
As for the fraulein—women are easily won.” 

We had by this time reached the door of the inn 
where my father was to sleep for the night. As he left 
me, his words were :— 

“Try her, Franz; try her.” 

From this time I became a frequent visitor at the 
house of the Burgomeister von Gael. It was a large 
old fashioned mansion, built of red brick, and situated 
upon the famous line of houses known as the Boompjes.- 

In front lay the broad river, crowded with merchant 
vessels, from whose masts fluttered the flags of all the 
trading nations of the world. Tall trees, thick with fo- 
liage, lined the quays, and the sunlight flickered 
through their leaves upon the spacious drawing rooms 
of Gertrude’s home. 

Here, night after night, when the studies of the day 
were over, I used to sit with her beside the open window, 
watching the busy crowd beneath, the rippling river, 
and the rising moon that tipped the masts and city 
spires with silver. Here we read together from the 
pages of our favorite poets, and counted the first pale 
stars that trembled into light. 

It was a happy time. But there came at last a time 
still happier, when, one still evening, as we sat alone, 
conversing in unfrequent whispers and listening to 
the beating of each other’s hearts, I told Gertrude 
that I loved her, and she, in answer, laid her fair head 
upon my shoulder, with a sweet confidence, as if con- 
tent so to rest forever. 

Just as my father had predicted, the burgomaster read- 
ily sanctioned our betrothal, specifying but one condition, 
and this was that our marriage should not take place 
till I had attained my twenty-fifth birthday. It was a 
long time to wait, but I should by that time perhaps 
have made a name in my profession. I intended soon 
to send a picture to the annual exhibition, and who 
could tell what I might not do in three years to show 
Gertrude how dearly I loved her? 

And so our happy youth rolled on, and the quaint 
old dial in Messer von Gael’s tulip garden told the pas- 
sage of our golden hours. . 

In the meantime [ worked sedulously at my picture. 
I labored upon it all the winter, and when the spring 
came I sent it in, with no small anxiety as to its proba- 
ble positign upon the walls of the gallery. It was a 
view in one of the streets of Rotterdam. 

There were the high old houses with their gables and 
carved doorways, and the red sunset glittering on the 
panes of the upper windows, the canal flowing down the 
centre of the street, the white drawbridge, with a barge 
just passing beneath, the green trees deep in the shadow, 
and the spire of the church of St. Lawrence rising be- 
yond in the bright, clear sky. When it was quite finish- 
ed and about to be sent away,even Hans van Roos 
nodded a cold encouragement, and said that it deserved 
a good position. He had himself prepared a painting 
this year, on a more ambitious scale and a larger canvas 
than usual, 

It was a sacred subject, and represented the conver- 
sion of St. Paul. His pupils admired it warmly, and 
none more than myself. 

We all pronounced it to be his masterpiece, and the 
artist was evidently of our opinion. 

The day of exhibition came at last. I had scarcely 
slept the previous night, and the early morning found 
me, with anumber of other students, waiting impatient- 
ly before the yet unopened door. When I arrived, it 
wanted an hour to the time, but half the day seemed to 
elapse before we heard the heavy bolts give way inside, 
and then forced our way through the narrow barriers. 
I had flown up the staircase, and found myself 
in the first room, before I remembered that I should 
have purchased a catalogue at the door. I had not pa- 
tience, however, to go back for it, so I strode round and 
round the room, looking eagerly for my picture. It was 
nowhere to be seen, and I passed on tothe next. Here 
my search was equally unsuccessful. 

“It must be in the third room,” said I to myself, 
“where all the best works are hung. Well, if it be hung 
ever so high, or in ever so dark a corner, it is, at all 
events, an honor to have a picture in the third room.” 
But though I spoke so bravely, it was with a sinking 
heart I ventured in. I could not really hope for a good 
place among the magnates of the art, while in either of 
the other rooms there had been a possibility that it 
might receive a favorable position. 


The house had formerly been the mansion of a mer- 


The third room had been his reception chamber, and 


cence of the founder. To this spot my eyes were 
naturally turned as I entered the door. 

Was I dreaming? I stood still—I turned hot and 
cold by turns. I ran forward. It was no Musion, 
There was my picture, my own picture in its modest 
little frame, installed in the chief place in the gallery! 

And there, too, was the official card stuck in the cor- 
ner, with the words, “Prize Painting,” printed upon it 
in a shining gold frame. I ran down the stairs and 
bought a catalogue, that my eyes might be gladdened 
by a confirmation of this joy. And there, sure enough, 
was printed at the commencement, “Annual Prize 
Painting—View in Rotterdam—No.127—Franz Linden.” 


I conld have wept for joy. I was never tired looking 
at my picture. I walked from one side to the other, I 
retreated, I advanced closer to it, I looked at it in every 
possible light, .and forgot all but my happiness. 

“A very charming picture,” said a voice at my elbow, 

It was an elderly gentleman, with gold spectacles and 
an umbrella, 

I colored up and said falteringly :— 

“Do you think so ?” 

“T do, sir,” said the old gentleman. “I am an amateur. 
I am very fond of pictures. I presume that you are also 
an admirer of art.” 

I bowed. 

“Very nice little painting, indeed—very nice,” he con- 
tinued, as he wiped his spectacles and adjusted them 
with the air of a connoisseur. “Waters very liquid, col- 
ors pure, sky transparent, perspective admirable. I'l] 
buy it.” 

“Will you?” I exclaimed joyfully. “O, thank you, 
sir!” 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, turning suddenly upon me 
and smiling kindly, “so you are the artist, are you? 
Happy to make your acquaintance, Messer Linden, 
You are a very young man to paint such a picture as 
that. I congratulate you, sir, and—I’ll buy it.” 

So we exchanged cards, shook hands, and became the 
best of friends in the world. I was burning with im- 
patience to see Gertrude and tell her the good fortune, 
but my new patron took my arm and said that he must 
make the tour of the rooms in my company, so I was 
forced to comply. 

We stopped before a large painting that occupied the 
next best position tomyown. It was my master’s work, 
the “Conversion of St. Paul,” and while I was telling 
him of my studies in the atelier of the painter, a man 
started from before us and glided away, but not before 
I had seen and recognized the pale countenance of Van 
Roos. 


that shocked me—something that stopped my breath 
and made me shudder. What it was—I scarcely knew, 
but the glare of his dark eyes and the quivering passion 
of his lips haunted me for the rest of the day and came 
back again in my dreams. 

I said nothing of it to Gertrude that afternoon, but it 
had effectually sobered my exultation. I dreaded next 
day to return to the studio, but to my surprise, my 
master received me as he never had received me before. 
He advanced and extended his hand to me, 

“Welcome, Franz Linden,” he said smiling; “I am 
proud to call you my pupil.” 

The hand was cold, the voice was harsh, the smile was 
passionless. My companions crowded round and con- 
gratulated me, and in the warm tones of their young, 
cheerful voices, and the close pressure of their friendly 
hands, I forgot all that had troubled me in the manner 
of Van Roos. 

Not long after this event Gertrude’s father desired to 
have her portrait painted to console him for her ab- 
sence, he said, when I should be so wicked as to take 
her away from him. I recommended my old master, 
whose tutelage I had recently left, and Van Roos was 
summoned to fill a task that I would gladly have per- 
formed had it been in my power to doso. But por- 
traiture was not in my line. I could paint a sleek, 
spotted, milch cow, or a drove of sheep, far better than 
the fair skin or the golden curls of my Gertrude. 


She could not endure the artist from the first. In 
vain I reasoned with her—all was of no use, and she 
used to say at the end of every such conversation that 
she wished the portrait was finished, and that she could 
no more help disliking him than—that she could help 
loving me. And so our arguments always ended with a 
kiss. 
But this portrait took a long time. Van Roos was in 
general a rapid painter, yet Gertrude’s likeness pro- 
gressed at a very slow pace, and, like Penelope’s web, 
seemed never to be completed. 

One morning I happened to be in the room—a rare 
event at that time, for I was hard at work upon my new 
landscape; and I was struck by the change that had 
come over my late master—he was no longer the same 
man. There was a light in his eye and a vibration in 
his voice that I had never observed before, and when he 
rose to take leave there was a studied courtesy in his 
bow and manner that took me quite by surprise. 

Still, I never suspected the truth, and still the portrait 
was as far as it ever was from being finished. 

It all came at last, and one morning Hans van Roos 
made a formal offer of his hand and heart. 

Of course he was refused. : 
“But as kindly as was possible, dear Franz,” she said, 
when she told me‘in the evening, “because he is your 
friend, and because he seemed to feel it sodeeply. And 
—and you don’t know how dreadfully pale he turned, 
and how he tried to restrain his tears. I pitied him, 
Franz—indeed, I was sorry.” 

And the gentle creature could scarce keep from weep- 
ing herself, as she told me. 

I did not see Van Roos for some months after this 
disclosure. 

At last I met him in front of the stadt house, and to 
my surprise, for the second time in his life, he extended 











- hn G. Whittier. 








“I have often heard you speak of him, sir,” I replied. 





prize for which he was likewise indebted to the munifi- 





his hand. 





There was something in the expression of his face . 
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eA good day to you, Messer Linden,” said he; “I 
hear that you are on the high road to fortune.” 

«J have been very fortunate, Messer van Roos,” I re- 
plied, taking the proffered hand; “but I shall never for- 
get that I owe my present proficiency to the hours spent 
in your atelier.” 

A peculiar expression flitted over his face. 

“Jf I thought that,” he said hastily, “I—I should es- 
teem myself particularly happy.” 

There was so odd a difference in the way in which he 
uttered the beginning and end of this sentence—so 
much hurry and passion in the first half, such deliber- 
ate politeness in the last, that I started and looked him 
full in the face. He was as smiling and impenetrable 
as a marble statue. 

“J, too, have been fortunate,” he said, after a moment's 
pause. “Have you seen the new church lately built at 
the east end of the Haring vliet ?” 

I replied that I observed it in: passing, but had not 
been inside. 

“J have been intrusted,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, “with the superintendence of interior decora- 
tions. My ‘Conversion of St. Paul’ is purchased for the 
altar-piece, and I am now engaged in painting a series of 
frescoes upon the ceiling. Will you come in some day 
and give me your opinion upon them ?” 

I professed myself much flattered, and appointed to 
visit him in the church on the following morning. 

He was waiting for me at the door when I arrived, 
with a heavy key in his hand. We passed in, and he 
turned the key in the lock. 

“I always secure myself against intruders,” he said, 
smiling. “People will come into the church if I leave 
the doors unfastened, and Ido not choose to carry on 
my art like a sign painter, in the presence of every block- 
head who chooses to stand and stare at me.” 

It was surprising in what a disagreeable manner this 
man would show his teeth when he smiled. 

The church was a handsome building, in that Italian 
style which imitates the antique, and prefers magnifi- 
cence to the dignified sanctity of the Gothic order, A 
row of elegant Corinthian columns supported the roof 
at each side of the nave, gilding and decorative cornices 
were lavished in every direction. 

The gorgeous altar-piece already occupied its appoint- 
ed station, and a little to the left of the railed space 
where the communion table was to be placed, a scaffold 
was erected, that seemed, from where I stood, to almost 
come in contact with the roof, and above which I ob- 
served the yet unfinished sketch of a masterly concep- 
tion. 

Three or four more, already completed, were stationed 
at regular intervals, and some others were merely out- 
lined in charcoal upon their intended site. 

“Will you not come up with me?” asked the painter, 
when I had expressed my admiration sufficiently, “or 
are you afraid of turning giddy ?” 

I felt somewhat disinclined to impose this trial on my 
nerves, but still more disinclined to accept it, so I fol- 
lowed him from flight to flight of the frail structure 
without daring to look down. 

At last we reached the summit, and, as I had sup- 
posed, there was hardly room enough for the artist to 
assume a sitting posture,and he had to paint while 
lying on his back. 

I had no fancy to extend myself on this lofty couch, 
so I only lifted-my head above the level of his flooring, 
looked at the fresco, and descended immediately to the 
flight below, where I waited until he joined me. 

“How dangerous it must be,” said I, shuddering, “to 
let yourself down from this abominable perch !” 

“T used to think so,” he replied, “but I am now quite 
accustomed to it. Fancy,” said he, approaching the 
edge of the scaffolding—“fancy falling from here into 
the chureh below.” 

“Horrible!” cried I. 

“T wonder how high it is from the level of the pave- 
ment,” continued Van Roos, musingly; “180 feet, I dare 
say, perhaps 200.” 

I drew back, giddy at the thought. 

“No man could survive such a fall,” said the painter, 
still looking over; “the thickest skull would be dashed 
to atoms on the marble down there.” 

“Pray come away,” said I hastily; “my head swims at 
the idea.” 

“Does it,” said he, turning suddenly upon me with 
the voice and eye of a fiend, “does it? Fool!” he cried, 
as he seized me around the body in his iron clasp, “fool, 
to trust yourself here with me—me whom you have 
wronged, whose life you have blasted—me whom ydu 
haye crossed in love and infame. Down, wretch, down! 
I've vowed to have your blood, and now my time has 
come.” 

It sickens me even now to recall that horrible strug- 
gle. At the first word I had sprung back and seized a 
beam above my head. He strove to tear it from me. 
He foamed at the mouth; the veins rose like knots in 
his forehead; and still, though I felt my fingers strained 
and my wrists cruelly lacerated, still I held on with the 
terrible energy of one who struggles for his dear life. 

It lasted a long time—at least it seemed long to me, 
and the scaffolding rocked beneath our feet. At length 
I saw his strength failing. Suddenly I lovsed my hold 
and threw my whole weight upon him. He staggered, 
he shrieked, he fell. 

I dropped upon my face in mute horror. An age of 
silence seemed to elapse, and the cold dew stood upon 
my brow. Presently I heard a dull sound far below. I 
crawled to the edge of the scaffolding and looked down. 

A shapeless mass was lying on the marble pavement, 
and all around the piace was red with blood. 

I think about an hour must have elapsed before I 
could summon courage to descend. When at length I 
reached the level ground, I turned my face from what 
was so near my feet, and tottered to the door. 

With trembling hands and misty eyes I unlocked it 


It was many months before I recovered from the 
brain fever brought on by that terrible day. My ravings, 
I have been told, were fearful, and had any doubt ex- 
isted in the minds of men as to which of us two had 
been the guilty one, those ravings were alone sufficient 
to establish my innocence. A man ina delirious fever 
is pretty sure to speak the truth. 

By the time I.was able to leave my chamber, Ger- 
trude also had grown pale and spiritless, and unlike her 
former self. Rotterdam was insupportable to me. I 
found myself a hero of romance—a lion—a thing to be 
stared at wherever I went; all of which only served to 
shatter my nerves stil] more. 

In short, change of scene and air was recommended 
for us both; so we thought we could not do better than 
marry and take our wedding tour for the sake of our 
healths. And I assure you, reader, it did us both a 
great deal of good. ° 








JUST FOR FUN, 

* Well “posted” —The telegraph. 

A sour-faced wife is the liquor dealer’s friend. 

What college would a hungry boy like? Eton. 

Why should old men never jest? Because it is bad- 
in-age. } 

When is a side of beef not a side of beef? When it’s 
dear (deer.) 

Why are husbands like dough? Because the women 
knead them. 

What medicine does a man take when he has a cross 
wife ?—Elixir. : 

Why is a man half asleep like twice six? Because 
he’s a doze-in. 





“Hurry, mamma,” said a little innocent with his cut fin- 
ger; “hurry, it’s leaking.” 

A classical invalid, upon being asked if he was ill, 
promptly replied, “sic sum.” 

Why should a rooster’s feathers always be smooth ? 
Because he always has a comb with him. 

A newly married man gave as a toast: Wives—they 
lessen our sorrows, double our joys, and quadruple our 
expenses, 

A parson was twitted with taking too long a time over 
his white tie while dressing. “It is my duty,” he an- 
swered, “to attend carefully to my fold.” 


A rude fellow once told Mr. Barnum he had never 
exhibited any thing that wasn’t a barefaced humbug. 
“Yes, [ have,” said Barnum; “the bearded lady wasn’t 
bare-faced.” 

When the long handled collection-dish was passed 
round in a Boston church, a little girl reached out for 
some of the pop-corn, She thought the deacon hada 
“corn-popper.” 

A little girl in the Tenth Ward swallowed a toy bal- 
loon on Friday, and now it takes the whole family to 
hold her down. She has no trouble when she wants to 
go up stairs, you understand. 

I once, in passing by, gave a little boy an apple. What 
do you think he said? “Of course,” you will reply, “he 
raised his cap and said ‘Thank you.’ ” Lblush to tell 
that his reply was—*Bully for you!” 

The guests at a first-class hotel were recently startled 
at seeing “mice pie” among the articles of dessert on 
the bill of fare. In charity to the landlord we are in- 
duced to believe that “mince pie” was the article in- 
tended. 

A shoemaker in Minnesota received an order for a 
boot twenty-two inches long, but he had to decline on 
account of his back yard not being large; and the 
Mayor wouldn’t let him build boots in the court-house 
grounds. 

A paper is to be started in Washington for the pur- 
pose of contradicting the lies told by correspondents, 
But if it is to attempt to contradigt all the lies, what we 
want to know is where they are going to get a press big 
enough to print the sheet. It can’t be done. 

A little boy came to the postoffice delivery on Sat- 
urday, and inquired if there was a letter for Chester 
Pillsbury. While the clerk was looking for the letter, 
the little fellow, thinking to help him in his search, 
said, “He is married now, and I s’pose they put Mister 
on to his name!” 

The Cruelty to Animals people have made up their 
minds to arrest every man who drives a horse that is 
afflicted with acute laminitis and navicular thitis. So 
drivers had better be careful; and, when anything with 
a hard Latin name breaks out on a horse, kill. him at 
once, for it may happen to be one of these things. 

Dr. Duncan, Professor of New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, is dead. It is of this absent minded gentle- 
man that the much abused story is told to this effect: 
A cow having brushed against him, he mechanically 
lifted his hat and muttered, “I beg your pardon, madam.” 
Two days after he stumbled against a lady, and ex- 
claimed, “Is that you again, you beast ?” 

Old master Brown brought his ferule down, 
His face was angry and red; 
“Anthony Blair, go sit you there, 
Among the girls,” he said. 
So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
And his head hung down on his breast, 
Went right away and sat all day 
By the girl who loved him best. 








MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
Cc To gee pupils, a and mre = 
ures tammerinag, sping, 
and other vocal defects, ow ; 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 86 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 6 P.M. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OO Cate” ~=»-_: Beaton. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, tf Mar. 12 


WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR — 


Families and Manufagturers. 


The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a minuTs, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. tf Feb. 12. 


PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER'S, UNION PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 








New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave.............0++ + $250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. . ae 275. 
Bees CRNVES COOGEE, cc cc cccedccecceccnccesesceccosces 300. 





Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
Uy, stains, 296 Washtages Street, Boston. 
Mar.12. 6m A. W. LADD & C 





Iga M. S. PAGE, —@% 
ia Merchundise & Money tsroker, 4) 
tar” No. 1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 4) 
(a¥~ Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 
erty, or Money Loaned upon the same. - 

Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &c., at very low prices, to pay advances. 
tar" Watches and Jewelry neatly repaired by an experienced 
London workman. 3in ‘Mar. ly. 


- ‘THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR © 
Has been eclipsed by the 
QUAKER BURNER, 


Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, aud soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is an- 


surpassed, and will fit any Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 
and retail by S. PHELPS & CO., Agents, 
Mar. 6. 2m 40 Bromtield street, Boston. 
EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and per- 
MANENTLY. Call oh or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CU., Mason and Hainlin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
treet, Boston, Maas. 8m Feb, 26. 





Pianofortes, $75 to S300. 
Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. HiL 
Mar. 12. tf 21 LaGrange Street. 





DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Applied. 

Would refer by permission to I. J. Wernensesr, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 
In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. tf Jan. 29. 
ODONTICUS! 
The excitement at Dr. DanreLs’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DaniteLs’s ODONTICUS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 


19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 8m 


A. KING, » 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Place, 
BOSTON. 4t 


W. H. HENDERSON, 


(Successor to Hawes & LoGan; General Agents.) 


Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
(e Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
Wringers repaired. 
Feb. 5. 73 Cernhill, Bostou. 3m 
A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Feb. 12. Neo. 385 Washington street. 38m 


MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
x Monthly. Illustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
ye Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! $1.50 a year. — . 
Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
Y wi with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 


Mar. 5. 8m 


~ MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.6. RUSSELL MARSTON, Preprietor. tf 


KING OF PAIN; 

WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
day. 

Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. 


ty Test Applications FREE. 
678 Washington Street, Boston. 











Apr. 9. 








tf 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
; “When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restére her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that. one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of Fart hed effaced.""—Late French paper. 
This exqu preparation can be obtained only of Map. WuHIrTr- 
FIeLD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States, Ar- 
cade Building, 28 WINTER sTREET, up one flight, Room 18. 








and rushed into the street. 


March 19. 


Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 8m Mar. 26. 


BURTON & PIERCE, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO, ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 41 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO.,, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14. ly 





Aug. 14. 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.l4. P. V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO.,, 
Maunfacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
—IN— 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Leuis, Mo. ly 








THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which ts eight 
months old, has reached the 


WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months fer 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—J/linois Statesman. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number, Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Epiror, 


Aug. 21. - tf Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
—iIs— . 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
. —BY— 
THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 








MYRA BRADWELL, Editer. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 








This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Lilinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Cireuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstrects of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, “ e 

Communications for the LegaL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality 
Pablished Every Saturday at Dayten, Ohio. 
MIRIAM M. COLE, | » 

A. J. BUYER, } Eprrons. 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresronprne Eprror. 


The ApvocatTs enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense # place 
the ApvocaTE in the foremost renk of the papers devoted to 
woman's enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Woman’s Apvocars is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wroigs of woman, and has occasional} 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

Tne Dayton WoMAN’s ApVocATs has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, pase, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home et | time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.— Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator, 

The Woman’s Apvocarts, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, su , equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Kepublican, : 


Terms of Subscription: 
$2.50 per annum, payable im advance. 


CLUB RATES: 


Three copies, OME POAT. ...... 6. cc cceeccceceeseececes 
Ten copies, ONE VOAT. ... ccc sscecccrcvceesecsececes 00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 
Twenty copies, OMe Year. ....... cece eeeeceeeeecencs 

(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 


All Remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office Money 
Order, payable to the order of J. J. BELVILLE, When these can- 
not be procured, send the mouey in a registered letter. ‘ 

Specimen copies sent on rgceipt of two cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, PUBLISHER AND Proprietor, 





Mar. 26. Dayton, Ohio. 
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Correspondence. 


- OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Easter Sunday, with its traditional dance of the rising 
sun and skies that never rain; with its ringing of bells, 
its singing of white-robed choirs, and crowds of devout 
worshippers thronging the churches ; Easter, eloquent of 
the resurrection, proclaiming the story of the soul’s im- 
mortality by the yearly recurring wonder of leaf and 
bud and blossom, has come and gone. 

Amusements, which have languished during the Lent- 
en season, don their most attractive faces for the Easter 
holidays, and proclaim to all the world, “the season of 
sighing is over, come and be merry.” What wonderful 
toilets burst upon the astonished vision in all places 
where women most do congregate! Last Thursday 
evening the Academy of Design was brilliant as a fairy 
palace, on the occasion of its reception and private ( ?) 
view of the pictures previous to the spring exhibition. 
Everybody of note was there; Madame la Mode with 
her flounces and laces and the most becoming of spring 
bonnets; Mrs. Grundy with spectacles on nose, and an 
uncommonly wide-awake look in eyes that were never 
known to be caught napping—at least not both ata 
time—the newspaper reporter in quest of materials for 
a paragraph—the critic looking for defects, and “the 
man about town,” who “dropped in” because he was at 
a loss what to do with himself. Elegant women and 
dashing cavaliers—what a picture of light and color it 
was! A place radiant with beauty! flower-like faces 
bloomed on every side; blonde and brunette, raven tress- 
es and golden ringlets, eyes blue as spring violets, eyes 
dark as summer midnight, yet flashing with the bright- 
ness of heat lightnings—all mingled in bewildering and 
bouquet-like confusion. A place filled with the “mur- 
murous stir” of silks, the rustling of crinoline, the open- 
ing and shutting of fans. Plume nodded to plume in 
friendly recognition, handkerchiefs fluttered soft, snowy 
and redolent of perfume, while over all the 


“ripple of women’s talk 
Arose and fell and tossed about a spray of English ss.” 


But how, meantime, did it fare with the pictures? 
Who saw them? Who tried to see them? Who cared 
anything about them? The artists—they who had put 
their best life into those silent witnesses on the walls, 
into the pictures, which to them mean aspiration, earn- 
est endeavor, hope, despair; and before which men and 
women now chatted and flirted, talked of dress, amuse- 
ments and the weather. It is sad to see how little at- 
tention is given to any one thing in a great city. The 
noblest philanthropy and the most brutal barbarity 
make so little impression that they are hardly remem- 
bered beyond the day that records them. For the blos- 
soming of true art we must have the genial atmosphere 
of thoughtful and earnest appreciation. 

We are a tlippant people, given to too much seeing of 
sights, reading of newspapers, and rushing hither and 
thither. And yet there fs a great deal of earnestness in 
well-doing—a patient waiting for the promised better 
day, and eager out-reaching after truth and nobleness, 
in the midst of the frivolity and hurry-scurry that thrusts 
itself so obtrusively upon our gaze. The best things do 
not lie on the surface, are not the noisiest, nor the most 
obtrusive. We see so much to sadden us, that it is well 
at times to remember the manifold good that is wrought 
unseen and in silence, and of which the great world 
knows nothing, only as it sees its results. 

We have the promise of several accessions to the 
corps of women lecturers before another season opens. 
First, in the order of her advent, I will mention Miss 
Virginia Townsend, the editorial associate of T. S. Ar- 
thur in his Children’s Hour, and one of our most 
pleasing and successful writers for the young, whose 
name has long beena household word in many a family 
where the rights of the little ones are recognized. But 
though a successful writer for children, Miss Townsend 
by no means confines herself to juvenile literature. She 
is a fine essayist and a very clever story-teller for the 
older people; and now she proposes to try her luck upon 
the platform. Her literary ability, a pleasant and well- 
modulated voice, an attractive presence, and a kindly 
and gracious manner, are qualities that ought to ensure 
her success—but the public that pronounces judgment 
upon debutantes, is not always appreciative, nor always 
amiable. Miss Townsend will appear on Saturday 
evening, the 23d inst., in Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Women’s Club. The subject of her 
lecture is, “Catherine de Medici and her Times.” 

The late accomplished principal of the Clinton (N. Y.) 
Liberal.Institute, Mrs. Louise Holden Dent, now resid- 
ing in Watkins, Schuyler Co., has just made a very suc- 
cessful debut as a lecturer, in her owncounty. She pro- 
poses to prepare herself to speak upon the “Woman 
Question’’ the coming season, though not to confine her- 
self to that. Mrs. Dent is well-educated, and her famil- 
iarity with our best literature, a facile and piquant style, 
and a kind of apprenticeship as a lecturer incident to her 
position as the Prineipal of a Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
justify the prediction of her success. 

The last name that I shall mention in this connec- 
tion is that of Miss Kate Hillard, of Brooklyn. She 
sailed for Europe on the 18th inst., to be absent through 
the summer, but it is understood by her friends that on 
her return in the fall, she will give the public an oppor- 
tunity to judge of her literary and elocutionary attain- 
ments, by appearing on the lecture-platfonm. At the 
last social reception of the Bruoklyn Women’s Club, 

_held at the house of Mrs. Manning, on Clinton Avenue, 
Miss Hillard read an essay—perhaps it might be called a 
lecture—on “Ben Jonson and his Times.” Her audience 
was composed of some eighty or a hundred persons— 
in point of intelligence and moral worth, the very elite 
of Brooklyn society, with a slight sprinkling of New 
Yorkers of the same character. It was an appreciative 
audience, but at the same time a critical one, and its recep- 
sion of this essay was most flattering to its author. 














Miss Hiliard’s voice is of a fine quality, very sweet 
and musical, entirely at her command, and free from all 
stagey affectation. She exhibited an intimate acquain- 
tance with the literature of the Elizabethan period, and 
a nice appreciation of those qualities in her subject 
which gave him the sobriquet of “Rare Ben Jonson” 
and made him in his day more than the rival of Shak- 
speare. She was particularly happy in her analysis of 
the merits of the two poets, indicating the one fatal de- 
fect, which, notwithstanding the judgment of their co- 
temporaries, made Jonson, with all his greatness, so 
much less than Shakspeare. 

After listening to this fine production, and noting its 
reception, it seems quite safe to predict for Miss Hillard 
@ prosperous career as a lecturer. She is a young lady 
of the finest culture, and of high social position, and will 
not fail to give ¢ignity to the profession that (it is under- 
stood) she has chosen. Of one thing I am sure—she 
will never debase herself to an echo of the contemptu- 
ous phrases current in certain circles about women, nor 
become a retailer of stale jokes at their expense, for the 
purpose of winning the cheap applause of men (so called) 
who insist upon being recognized as “the lords of crea- 
tion,”—mistaking masculinity for manhood, 

New York, April 21, 1870. CELIA BURBLEIGH. 





HEADSHIP. 


The passage which some find it hard to understand, 
in regard to man’s headship, reads as follows: “For the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church; and he is the savior of the body,” 
Eph. 5: 23. 

The language was evidently designed to have a lim- 
ited and special application. The headship, we think, 
had reference to a single point, and illustrated but one 
important idea, as does the language of Christ when he 
is represented as coming “as a thief in the night,” not 
to steal, but unexpectedly as a thief. This passage is 
to be limited to a single idea. In one sense the husband 
is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church; and the context indicates the sense in which 
this language is to be understood. 

It refers to his ‘efficacious work as a savior. Christ 
loved the church. He was wedded to it that he might 
bless and save it. He died for it. Christ is the head, 
or source of truth, the fountain of love, and to this head 
should the church go for instruction and comfort and 
Christian guidance. In an inferior and limited sense, 
was the Christian husband the head of the unconverted 
and heathen wife; for,as commentators think, and as 
we believe, reference was made in this passage to those 
wives who were still in heathenism, and with whom 
those Christian husbands were “unequally yoked.” 

Such wives were to look to their Christian husbands 
for instruction in religious doctrine, as the church 
looked to Christ. The husband, as the depository of 
Christian truth, was the head or source of religious 
growth and development. So the believing husband 
was the head, or source of instruction, to the unconvert- 
ed and heathen wife. She was to learn of him, and 
thus he would become the instrumentality of her con- 
version and salvation. 

In this way “the unbelieving wife was sanctified by 
her husband.” As the agency of her enlightenment, he 
was the means of her conversion, and she was saved 
through him. In this sense, the husband became the 
head of his wife, as the source of her instruction, as 
Christ was the head of the church, the fountain of love, 
and the source of religious knowledge and salvation. 
Such wives were exhorted to learn at home and seek 
instruction of their Christian husbands, for evidently 
only such husbands were referrid to. In this sense, 
the passage under consideration is not difficult to un- 
derstand. LAMBDA. 











BOSTON TURKISH BATHS. 
1427 Washington Street, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 
The Best in New England. 
Lapiks—1l0 A.M. to 1 PLM. 
GENTLEMEN—4 to 84 A.M., 2 to9 P.M., and 
until 11 Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 


Apr. 23. 4t L, L, DEAN, M.D., Manager. 






EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street. Bostou. 


GREAT PAINTING. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 


Now on exhibition at 
A. Ae CHILDS & CO.’S ART GALLERY, 
Apr. 2. 129 Tremont Street. lm 


kr “WANTED. 


A YOUNG WOMAN who has been engaged in teaching for 
several years would like to engage as Governess or Lady’s Com- 
panion. A family intending to travel would be preferred. 

For further information inquire at No. 69 Bartlett St., Charles- 
town, Mass. 2t Apr. 16. 

A. A. WALKER, 

322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

Ali materials for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 
mania, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 

Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. Apr. 16. 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NEW YORK. 

Stedents of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commenees first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary af the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 














128 8 d Av » New York City. 
Jan. 22. 





THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


—AND— 
CHURCH ADVOCATE. 


The only Church Newspaper published in Massachusetts. 


This well-known and long-established Church r, now in 
the om ear of its existence, has been and is the stanch 
representative of the principles of the English Reformation, and 
of such men, in our American Church, as Griswold, Meade, Bur- 
gess, among the dead; and McIlvaine, Eastburn, Johns. and Lee, 
among the a 

In YPRLNE it stands upon the ARTICLES OF RELIGION, hon- 
estly interpreted according to the well-known sentiments of the 
English Reformers. 

In Worsurr AND RitvAt it advocates simplicity and hearti- 
ness, with due regard to order, and is utterly copendl to whatever 
tends to the revival of Romish practices in our communion. 

The PLENARY INSPIRATION of —, Seripture and its para- 
mount authority in matters of faith it fully accepts and constant- 
ly enforces. 


The Vicarious Atonement of onr blessed Lord it rds as the 
foundation of all the Christian’s hope of salvation; his oblation 
of himself upon the cross once offered as ‘‘a full, perfect and suffi- 


cient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

The present duty of Evangelical Churchmer. it believes to be, 
not the promotion of schism, but a fearless advocacy of the truth, 
with patient waiting upon God. It holds that our position in the 
Church is a true one, and can be made good by argument, and all 
the proofs of history against every gainsayer; and that truth, 
faithfully held and fearlessly p , will, in God's good time, 
wee us victory. 

It has always endeavored with these principles to unite candor, 
truthfulness, and a sincere respect for the rights and feelings of 
others. 

Subscription, 3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 
come copies sent by mail. 

Address 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Publishers, 
At the Church Bookstore, 135 Washington street, Boston. 
Apr. 9. 6t 








NEW TESTIMONY 
IN FAVOR OF THE 


EARTH-CLOSET. 





Boston, Dec, 20, 1869. 
Everything which concerns the health, comfort and welfare of 
the people is a matter of interest to me, as it should be to every 
other person. I therefore commend the Earth Closet system as, 
in my judgment, the most important sanitary discovery of the 
age, simple in its arrangement, sure in its operation, and beneficent 
in its results. A careful examination of it is very certain to in- 
duce a trial of it, and the trial is equally certain to sustain all 
that is claimed for it. Its merits need only to be known to pro- 
cure for it the widest demiand. Indeed, I think no commenda- 
tion of it can be too strongly expressed. ‘Eureka’’ should be its 
motto or trade-mark. There sheuld be at least one Earth Com- 
mode in every household, for its signal convenience and utility, 
especially in cases of sickness, it being as easily removed from 
room to room as a chair ora table, and very neatly constructed 
as a piece of furniture. The one 1 purchased fulfils all my expeo- 

tations. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





LAKE Forest, ILx., Dec, 24, 1869. 
We, the undersigned, having used your Commodes for several 
months, and having given them as severe a test as they need ever 
be subjected to, take pleasure in testifying to their satisfactory 
working, and tothe perfect deodorizing properties of fine Dry 
Earth. For use either in public buildings or private residences 
we consider them preferable to water-closets, as being entirely 
free from odor. 
E. P. WESTON, Principal Lake Forest Female Seminary. 
IRA W. ALLEN, Principal Lake Forest Academy. 
E. 8. SKINNER, Secretary Lake Forest University. 
WILLIAM WARREN, Western Manager London, Liver- 
pool and Globe Insurance Co, 


New York, Dec. 22, 1869. 

If I had known befere leaving England that these closets were 
procurable here, I should not have brought over the four I import- 
ed, as my sole object was to propagate here, by their introduction, 
knowledge of an invention which so perfectly accomplishes its 
purpose that I felt sure, if once known, it must take. 

It may interest you to know that my attention was first attract- 
ed to the Earth-Closet system by finding at an English country- 
seat where I was visiting Karth-Closets in use up stairs and down, 
although the house, a handsome and well-appointed one, had 
water-closets on the same floors. The fact was so striking, and my 
host spoke so highly of the Earth-Closets, that I informed myself 
further about them, and decided to bring some out to this country. 

I hope you will meet with all success ; for, whether regard is had 
to economy, health, or deceney, the Earth-Closet is, facile princeps, 
beating the water-closet decidedly on the first two points, and the 
every way offensive system which is in common use here in the 
country on all three. Iam yours faithfully, 

HOWARD POTTER. 





Send for Circular. Address 
Earth-Closet Company, 


Home Office, Hartford, Conn., 

19 Doane St., Boston; 597 Broadway, New York; 513 Market St., 
Philadelphia; 1 Holliday St., Baltimore; 2 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans; 285 Main St., Memphis; 138 La Salle 

St., Chicago; 82 State St., Albany; Massillon, 
Ohio; 29 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
115 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 4t 


BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 


Apr. 9. 








MANUFACTURERS 


Self-Threading 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. tf 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 
Ne. 268 Washingter Street, Boston, 
HAIR-CUT ITER & WIG-MAKER. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing ond Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

tisfaetion guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Apr. 16. 








GOOD THINGS 


—IN THE— 


HERALD 
FOR 1870. 


Among the good things for this year’s HERALD are:— 
STRAY LEAVES FROM A BIOGRAPHER’s 
TABLE. 

By the Author of “Credo.” © 
STORIES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By Miss Susan Warner, Anthor of ‘Wide Wide World.” 
SKETCHES. 
By Mary CLEMMER AMEs. 
POEMS. 
By Atice and Purse Cary. 
TALES AND SKETCHES. 
By Rev. B. K. Pizrcz, Mrs. H. C. Garpiner, Mrs. C. M. Ep- 
WARDS, and others. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE CZCUMENI. 
CAL COUNCIL. 


EDITORIALS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, 
By Rev. Dr. Srevens, C. C. HAswe tt, ete, 


: CORRESPONDENCE 


From England, Ireland, Germany, India; from San Francisco 
and all parts of the United States. 

We also expect to give ‘Incidents in initerant Life in Maine,” 
from one of its most eminent ministers. 

Other valuable papers from eminent pens in our own and other 
churches in New England and elsewhere. 





Send in Subscribers. See our Premiums :— 

Original Music by Professor E. Tourjee, W.C. Brown, Esq., and 
Phillip Phillips. 

Illustrations of Distinguished Men, Educational Institutions 
and Churches. 

Sermons by distinguished Ministers. 





Terms :—$2.50 per year, in advance. Ministers, $2.00 per year’ 
in advance. Specimen copies free. 





Address 
=z. D. WINSLOW, 
Publishing Agent, 
Apr. 23. No. 11 Cermhil!, Boston, 4t 
“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


‘«¢The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GuOD CAUSES, 

struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 

The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 

Universal Toleration of all Couditions, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages tor Houest Work, 

and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular atteution to 


HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC. 





]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.} 

I received a bundle of Commonweulths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, ifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston aud civilization. I never kuew 
the value of the newspaper till | went into the wilderuess. It nas 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regulariy. ienjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anytining. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a oy 
somewhat akin, J imagine, to that whieh the early Christians ha 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

(From the Boston 7'ranseript- 

The Commonweulth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spiey and bright, earnest in defense of its speciab 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to: grant to others the treedom it claims tor itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and oceasivnaiiy tind our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the eouservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 

ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Commeunwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. £3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
tar Remit funds in MoneY ORvEuS or ReGisTeRep LevreRs, 
to ensure safety. 
Address 


) 
Charles W . Slack, 
(“Tue COMMONWEAL7TH,’’) 
8 Breusfield Street, Bosion, Mass, tf 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’« Suffrage Association. 


No.l. HENRY WARD BEECHER— Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1800. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1367. 

JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1359. 

SAMUEL E. SEW ALL—‘‘The Legal Condition of Women 
im Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Publi¢ 
Welfare.’ Speech before a Coramittee of the Massa 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremeom Place, Beston. 
Price 5 eents, singly; four for 10 cents; 82 per hundred. 
(Gr Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on reecipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart Miv’s late admirable work, “The Subjee 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 3) cts. by mail. Jan. b- 
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